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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 





HE Reform debate has been continued during the week | ; 
| unless they acquire a substantial and well-marked power in 


| that branch of the Legislature, it is hopeless to expect that 
| Parliament can retain the confidence of the whole people, 


with the usual mixture of good, bad, and indifferent 
speeches. Upon the whole, it may, however, be fairly said 
that its interest has been well sustained, and that it has 
not been unworthy of the dignity or the reputation of 
the House of Commons. Amongst the more remarkable 
speeches, which in this, as in every discussion in a popular 
assembly, stand out like oases in a desert of mere talk, a 


conspicuous place must be given to the elaborate, ornate, and | 
Rarely heard in | 


highly-polished effort of Sir Bulwer Lytton. 


the House of Commons, the right hon. baronet, in spite of | 


obvious deficiencies and glaring faults of manner and style, 
never fails to enchain the attention and command the interest 
of his audience ; and, regarded from a merely artistic point 
of view, his latest was one of his best speeches. Still, when we 
have done admiring the wit, the humour, and the eloquence 
by which his arguments were adorned and enforced, it is 
impossible not to perceive that they amount to neither more 
nor less than the stale Conservative cry—* Distrust the 
working classes ; resist every extension of the franchise asa 
step to universal suffrage and unlimited democracy.” To 
men who dread the infusion of a considerable element of 
working-class voters into the existing constitueucies, he 
furnished an abundance of ingenious arguments to justify 
their apprehensions ; but they who have no such fears will 
find no terrors in the political spectres which the vivid 
imagination of the great novelist enabled him to conjure up. 
An admirable antidote to the brilliant fallacies of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton was supplied by the masterly and philosophical 
speech of Mr. Mill, who followed him in debate. Applying 
himself in the first instance to the skilful argument of Lord 
Stanley in favour of Earl Grosvenor’s amendment, the 
member for Westminster showed that this derived all its 
force from the assumption that a Legislature elected by an 
extended franchise would not be so well. fitted to deal with 
the question of the redistribution of seats as one elected by 
the present constituency. But, as he remarked, there was no 
reason to suppose that a reformed parliament, if better for 





one purpose, would not be better for all ; and he then pro- | 
ceeded to show, with a weight and clearness of reasoning | 


worthy of his high reputation, that for every object which 
a representative assembly is intended to serve, the 
admission of working-class influence into Parliament to 


the extent proposed by the Government .would tend to | 


raise rather than lower the character — to increase 
rather than to diminish the efficiency of that assembly. 
He proved beyond question that, even if the working- 
class voters in “the 


were perfectly unanimous amongst themselves, they could 


not, under the present Bill, obtain. more than a very. 


different borough constituencies | 


moderate influence in the House of Commons, and he 
showed, on grounds which seem to us irrefutable, that 


or can deal as it ought with the many grave social questions 
which imperatively demand solution. Compared with the 
two addresses which we have thus very inadequately 
noticed, the clever debating speech of Sir George Grey and 
the ingenious but dry and sophistical arguments of Mr. 
Laing sink into the mere platitudes of Parliamentary dis- 
cussion. Their ability was not of the kind or the degree to 
render them important beyond the night of their delivery, 
and we.need not now dwell upon them. Indeed, in running 
cursorily (as we are compelled to do here) over the rest of 
the debate, the only addresses that strike us as containing 
contributions of real value to the argument on either side 
were those of Mr. Forster and Sir H. Cairns. The latter 
was unquestionably a fine effort of political dialectics, con- 
ducted on the model of a speech in the Court of Chancery, 
but did not in any way shake the ground on which the 
member for Bradford and Sir F. Crossley—both large 
employers of labour—had appealed to the House, to place 
confidence in that large section of their fellow-countrymen 
who are at present excluded from the franchise. Into the 
subsequent portions of the debate our space will not allow 
us to enter, but we may say generally, that it has given the 
friends of Reform no reason to be ashamed of the ability 
with which their views have been defended, and no ground 
for fearing that the ultimate issue will be otherwise than 
favourable. 


Owing to the firmness or the obstinacy of Sir F. Kelly, 
on behalf of his barley-growing clients, the Reform debate 
was interrupted on Tuesday night by a discussion on the 
repeal of the Malt-tax. The usual arguments in favour of 
the remission of this tax were urged with tedious iteration 
by the hon. and learned gentleman and a succession of 
agricultural members ; but Mr. Gladstone showed conclu- 
sively that such a step would involve a loss to the revenue 
of at least £2,000,000—a sacrifice which the finances of the 
country could not at the present moment support. He fur- 
ther pointed out that malt was not more heavily taxed than 
tea and sugar, and that it was much more lightly burthened 
than spirits or wine; and that a repeal of the duty upon 
this -article would involve the downfall of the whole excise 
system, and even of indirect taxation itself. As no one 
outside a narrow circle believes that there is the smallest 
probability of the Malt-tax being removed, we might dis- 
miss the subject with this brief reference, were it not for 


the remarkable speech which Mr. Mill delivered in the 


course of the debate. Looking far into the future, and 
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appealing to much higher considerations than the convent- 
ence of the moment, the honourable member argued that 
it was not only impolitic but immoral to part with any 
large source of revenue. Having regard to the diminishing 
area of our natural wealth, in the rapid exhaustion of our 
coal-fields, he contended that it is an imperative duty to 
appropriate a considerable portion of our resources to 
diminish the burthen upon our posterity of that national | 
debt which, in his opinion, they are not likely to be so well 

able to bear as ourselves. Urged by so high an authority, 

these views are likely to excite an amount of public atten- 

tion which will involve the discussion of many questions of 

much larger extent than the retention of the Malt-tax. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer bore emphatic testimony 

to their importance, and even to the urgency with which 

they press for consideration. He deferred any remarks 

upon them until the production of the budget ; and as 

that event is now so close at hand, we may with advantage 

imitate his example. For the present we must content 

ourselves with noticing the fact that questions which have 

hitherto belonged to the sphere of rather abstract specula- 

tion have been introduced into the domain of practical 

politics. 

The Earl of Derby has once more acted upon the maxim 
that “discretion is the better part of valour,” by withdraw- 
ing from any further opposition to the Parliamentary Oaths 
Bill. If there were any use in doing so, it would be easy to 
show that all the substantial grounds on which he success- 
fully urged the House of Lords last year to reject Mr. 
Monsell’s Bill, and to keep the “muzzle” on the Roman 
Catholics, still exist in full force. But we have no desire to 
taunt his lordship with an inconsistency which we witness 
with pleasure. Still we cannot consent to give him the 
credit of genuine conversion to more Liberal views. 
Although he justified his altered course with habitual tact 
and skill, there can be no reasonable doubt that it is due to 





the exigencies of his party. The last elections proved con- | 


clusively that the Conservatives cannot attain or retain 
power without conciliating the Irish members ; and as that 
is not to be done without abandoning an irritating and 
offensive oath, Lord Derby abandons what he has often 
before described as one of the bulwarks of the Constitution. 
That is the simple truth; nor can we help thinking that 
such is the light in which the transaction will be regarded 
by the Roman Catholics both of England and Ireland. 
They must be more short-sighted and less shrewd than we 
take them to be, if they do not see that it is from the 
Liberal party alone they can expect to receive, in a free 
and ungrudging spirit, those further concessions which are 
yet required in order to place them on a footing of perfect 
religious equality with the rest of their fellow-subjects. 


The election of a deputy for the Corps Législatif for the 
department of the Bas-Rhin has resulted in the return of 
the Government candidate by a large majority. This contest 
has for some time excited the greatest interest in France, 
as a trial of strength between the Government and the 
Liberal party. So far as it goes it is no doubt a triumph 
for the former, but we do not yet know by what means it 
has been obtained, or how far victory may have been 
rendered less creditable than defeat by the use of unfair 
arts or improper pressure. In all probability it will turn 
out to prove nothing more than that the Minister of the 
Interior can return his candidate in most of the provincial 
departments when he chooses to make an unscrupulous use 
of his power. 

From some cause or other—it is said to be owing to 
Russian intrigues—the inhabitants of Jassy have made a 
riotous demonstration against the plebiscite which has 
resulted in the election of Prince Charles of Hohenzollern 
as Ilospodar of the Danubian Principalities. As they 
demand, amongst other things, the separation of the Prin- 
cipalities, to which the populations both of Moldavia and 
Wallachia are known to be generally adverse, there seems 
every reason to think that the movement is not in itself of 
great importance. If, however, war should break out be- 
tween Austria and Prussia, and the rest of Europe were 
engaged in watching these combatants, it is not impossible 
that Russia might make those tumultuous proceedings an 
excuse for again interfering in the affairs of the Principali- 
ties ; and, viewed in reference to this contingency, they have 
a significance which could not otherwise belong to them. 

The Government of the United States do not appear in 
a humour to be satisfied with the Emperor Napoleon’s | 


assurances that Mexico shall be evacuated by the French 
army. some time in 1867. As we pointed out last week, 
those assurances amount to no more than promises which 
may or may not be kept. If, however, the American corre- 
spondent of the Zimes be well informed, Mr. Seward has, 
up to a late date, been pressing for a diplomatic engagement 
which is a very different thing, for the breach of it would 
amount to a distinct casus belli. To the despatch which 
made this demand no answer had been received at the 
time the correspondent wrote, nor would a reply be very 
easily made unless the Emperor has really made up his 
mind to abandon his Austrian protégé. It is difficult to 
believe that he is ready to take a step which, as he well 
knows, would involve a confession that his Mexican policy 
has been not only a failure but a mistake, and therefore we 
cannot help fearing that difficulties may still arise out of 
this unsettled question between France and the United 
States. We are sorry to be obliged to add that there is 
also ground to apprehend that disputes may arise between 
the United States and England out of the antagonistic 
claims of the New England and the Canadian fishermen. 


The Senate of the United States has passed the Civil 
Rights Bill over the President’s veto by a vote of 33 to 15, 
and it is expected that the House of Representatives will 
take the same course. In that case this measure will, of 
course, become law ; but it will no doubt remain a dead 
letter during Mr. Johnson’s tenure of office. Congress may 
confer rights upon the negro, but it cannot compel the 
Executive to enforce them ; and it is more than ever clear 
that the President is determined to exercise no authority 
in the Southern States except such as he derives under the 
Constitution as it existed during the war. The proclamation 
by which he has just declared the States lately in rebellion 
to be now at peace with the rest of the United States, will 
have the effect of releasing them from the military control 
at present exercised over them, while it will oppose another 
and a formidable impediment to any legislation on the part 
of Congress, based on the supposed war power, or the 
military necessities of the times. By issuing this procla- 
mation Mr. Johnson has finally broken with the Radical 
party, and has appealed, even more directly than by any 
previous measure, from the Legislature to the people. He 
is said to be very confident of the result. But impartial 
observers express some doubt whether he is not going too 
far and too fast in his attempts to conciliate the South. 
The North are by no means prepared to allow the 
re-establishment of anything resembling slavery, ° and 
no measures that appear to tend in that direction will ob- 
tain general approval. It seems that the rejection of the 
Civil Rights Bill has created an impression that the President 
is indifferent, to say the least, as to what becomes of the negro ; 
and, for the moment, he is far less popular than he was 
before he vetoed that measure. On the other hand the 
Radical leaders possess so little tact that they will probably 
abuse the victory which they are on the point of gaining, 
and in that case the President will once more become in the 
eyes of the nation the representative of Union feeling and 
sentiment. The conflict will continue to be waged with 
varying fortunes between the Legislature and ‘the Executive 
during the remainder of the session, but for its ultimate 
decision we must await the elections which will take place 
in the autumn. That it will be settled one way or the 
other without any disturbance of the public tranquillity we 
entertain no doubt. The apprehensions of some of our 
contemporaries, who see a new rebellion or revolution loom- 
ing in the distance,seem to us founded upon an entire 
misconception of the American character, and avery decided 
under-estimate of the respect which the eitizens of the 
United States entertain for the laws and the institutions 
under which they live. 








THE REFORM DEBATE. 


Tux great debate has not been, on the whole, unworthy of 
the occasion; nor has the Parliament of 1866 proved an un- 
worthy successor of the Parliament of 1832. If, however, it has 
not fallen short of its predecessor in eloquence, and has certainly 
been less guilty of exaggerated fears and portentous menaces, it 
has sinned as much in talking beside, over, below, and around 
the question. Lach successive speaker has declared that every 
previous orator had wandered from the point;-and each, in 
turn, addressed an argument to something that was afterwards 
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declared to be not the point. Partly, the reason of this lay | 


in the character of the issue submitted to the House. It was 


not presented in the form of a direct affirmative and negative | 


of a definite proposition ; but the resolution of Lord Grosvenor 
declared the readiness of the House to consider the question 
“with a view to its settlement” while objecting to consider 
the settlement actually offered for its consideration. The 
result was that the whole illimitable field of possible settlement 
was opened up to discussion and the opinions of those who 


objected to any consideration at all, who were adverse to any | 


settlement, or who were in favour of any of the infinite diver- 
sities of settlement which have ever been propounded, or who 
were of opinion that the settlement should be done in any par- 
ticular order or sequence, were all equally entitled to air their 
crotchets while professing to speak to the motion. The con- 
sequence has, undoubtedly, been to obviate sameness, but, at 
the same time, to induce weariness; for, when everybody was 
talking of a different branch of the subject, it was impossible 
not to feel that the talk was mere talk—that it could have no 
result, and, therefore, was only a display and a sham. 

The Government orators did their best to redeem the 
debate from this stigma. They took generally the line that, 
as an extension of the franchise was the main point in 


the new Reform, it mattered little whether the secondary | 


points followed at once or at a year’s interval. And, indeed, 
after Mr. Gladstone had offered to sit till Christmas if the 
House desired to redistribute its seats this year, there was 
plainly no substantial excuse for taunting Government with 
neglecting an essential element of their measure. Setting 
aside, then, all questions about the form of the measure as 
merely trivial, the Liberal speakers insisted on arguing the Bill 
on its merits, and on discussing the broad question whether 
the extension of the franchise which it proposed was good or 
bad in itself. But on this ground their opponents were by no 
means anxious to follow them. They confined themselves to the 
dangers of “ opening the floodgates,” to the perils of democracy, 
and to the anomaly of enfranchising those who might next 
year be disfranchised. Some, not contented with the book of 
statistics on the table, demanded more returns and more sub- 
divisions of figures; some nibbled at bits of the measure, such 
as the disfranchisement of dockyard voters; some carped at 
the persons who had brought in the Bill, and most abused Mr. 
Bright for having acceded to it. In this infinite variety of 
objection there was only one point clearly apparent, and that 
was that the Opposition wanted to defeat the Bill and every 
bill like it. And yet it so happened that the great majority 
of the Opposition speakers declared that they were quite 
favourable to an admission of the working classes to a large share 
of the franchise. How is this contradiction to be explained ? 
Perhaps an event which occurred in the House of Lords 
during the week may afford a clue. The Oaths Bill, after being, 
in one form or another, many times defeated by the Peers, 
was at length passed by them. They do not profess to have 
changed their opinions. Lord Derby and Lord Chelmsford still 
declared that they thought it contrary to sound principle. But 
both agreed that since the country, as represented by an 
overwhelming majority in the Commons, had expressed a 
decided wish to have the alteration made, it was impossible 
for the House of Peers to continue an attitude of resistance, 
and what it could not help doing it had best do gracefully. 
Something of this sentiment lurks in the feeling and professions 
of the majority of the House of Commons. They do not wish 
any change in a system which has proved its excellence by 
creating them members of the House. They are perfectly 
well content with arrangements which limit the ostensible 
possession of power and all the sweets of its enjoyment to that 
small class of which they are the representatives, and in some 
sort the patrons. All the institutions which give them wealth, 
social position, and the sense of authority, please them well, 
and they shrink instinctively from any change of which the 
unknown effects might possibly imperil or modify these advan- 
tages. But while this is their inclination, there are few who 
dare to avow it, as Mr. Lowe does, as their policy; for they 
have an uncomfortable sentiment of being, after all, only a very 
small minority in the country. They know that a majority, 
even of the electors, are against the selfishness of trying 
for ever to exclude the bulk of the people from a 
share in the Government. They know that, however 
quiescent the mass of the unenfranchised may be, they are not 
wholly indifferent to the question, and that their wish is to be 
admitted to the privileges of the Constitution. This great 
force of opinion is too strong for the minute section of Conserva- 
tives and Conservative Liberals to dare to defy it. They have 
not moral courage to say that three hundred thousand electors 
shall forbid the wishes, calm ‘but decided, of seven hundred 


thousand electors, plus five millions of non-electors. The odds 
are too heavy, and, like the House of Peers, what they feel 
they cannot deny, they wish to appear gracefully to concede. 
Hence the disclaimers from every side of any wish to stand to 
the doctrine of permanent exclusion, hence the praise bestowed 
on all sides on the “working men,” hence the eagerness to 
explain away any expressions which might be supposed to be 
depreciatory of that class to which even Mr. Lowe and Lord 
Cranbourne have conspicuously apologized. But since this is 
the mere feeling of the necessity of the situation, and no 
genuine wish to admit the equality of the “ working men,” or 
to invite their influence, it is modified and tempered with every 
variety of suggestion for rendering the concession nugatory. 
The practical means proposed by Government are attacked on 
every species of pretence, and every variety of impracticable 
means have been suggested. Some insist on a balancing of 
classes, some are for a classification of boroughs, some would 
abandon certain constituencies to the ‘“ working men” in order 
to secure their exclusion from all others, all desire, if they 
must perforce admit so objectionable an element, to ticket it, 
brand it, and set it apart, so that it shall not corrupt the nobler 
portion; so that its representatives shall be known by head- 
mark, and the present members may still feel that they are 
something different, more pure, more lofty, than those with 
whom in matters of business they condescend to associate. 

It is indicative of the false basis upon which this faction 
rests, that its most ingenious arguments have been devoted to 


' the perversion of the arguments of its opponents. No principle 


on the Liberal side has been more clearly and positively laid 
dowa than that we wish to extend the representation as a 
matter of justice to individuals and of policy in the State, not 
as a concession to aclass. All true Liberals have insisted that 
there is in England no sharp division into classes which need 
be taken into consideration; that those whom we call the 
working classes are not one class, but an infinite congeries of 
classes; that on no conceivable topic could they have any 
common and universal class sentiment; and hence, that to 
admit to power a very considerable proportion of them would 
have no tendency to give undue preponderance to any one 
interest. But because the Conservatives have always contro- 
verted this view, Liberal speakers have dealt with their argu- 
ments, and Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Mill accepted the 
Conservative hypothesis for the purpose of showing that if 
the working men did form a class, they were entitled, as such, 
to be represented, and by being represented would do good 
service to the State. But this acceptance of the Conservative 
theory, for the purpose of confuting the conclusions drawn 
from it, has been tortured into acceptance of it as a truth, and 
the Times and Pall-Mall Gazette have devoted laboured argu- 
ments to establish that the Liberal leaders desire the extension 


-of the franchise to classes, and hence that they ought to allow 


restrictions to be placed on class predominance. This wholly 
disingenuous perversion is too transparently contrary to the 
facts to be attributable to bond-fide mistake, and hence we 
must conclude that the opponents of the Bill feel their position 
so untenable, that to gain the show of strength they not only 
set up dummy guns in their own embrasures to frighten the 
enemy, but parade dummy guns through their streets as 
captured trophies, in order to. persuade the enemy that they . 
ought to feel themselves beaten! A device more than Chinese 
in the simplicity of its falsehood. 

On the whole, the ostensible question involved in Lord 
Grosvenor’s motion must be held to have been disposed of by 
the summary argument adduced by Mr. Mill. If the enlarge- 
ment of the franchise is to give us a better Parliament, and 
without such hope it were madness to yield it, we may well 
intrust to that new tribunal the question of the redistribution 
of seats. But the fact is, as Lord Grosvenor and his supporters 
very well know, the redistribution of seats will be settled by 
the present Parliament in another session, unless their own 
factiousness draws on a dissolution; so that the only difference 
will be that the adjustment will be made when the facts as to 
the extent and nature of the new constituencies have been 
defined and established. As to the real point at issue in the 
motion, whether there shall be enfranchisement at all or not, 
that is a question which the public outside Parliament has 
already settled. It was settled when a majority of members 
pledged to grant it were sent to Parliament, and the verdict 
has been confirmed by the meetings and petitions of the Easter 
recess. In the face of this determination, resistance is impos- 
sible, and efforts to protract the inevitable result by lengthened . 
debates, though interesting for a night or two as gladiatorial 
encounters of intellect, pall on the country, from the quickly 
growing sense of the formality, insincerity, and unreality of the, 
whole performance. 
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AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 


Tue German situation has undergone no marked change 
since we last wrote. The two rival Powers are still glaring at 
each other, “with rage and emulation in their black heart’s 
core.” But though willing to wound, they still shrink from 
striking; they continue to exchange ultimatums without 
coming to avy decisive issue; and each strives by every 
resource of a hypocritical diplomacy to put the other in the 
wrong rather than take any bold step to put itself in the right. 
The most important event of the last few days is the refusal 
of Prussia to stay the mobilization of her army in deference 
to the demand of Austria, and, under ordinary circum- 
stances, this could hardly fail to be followed by immediate 
war. But we are nevertheless told that the hopes of preserving 
peace are increasing rather than diminishing, and the move- 
ments of the money market certainly seem to show that in 
financial circles, which are usually not the least well informed 
on political probabilities, there is now less apprehension than 
formerly prevailed. At the same time it is difficult to give 
any sufficient reason for what, in commercial language, would 
be called “ this improved feeling.” Neither of the contending 
Powers have abated their pretensions, and if we are to trust a 
recent telegram, Austria has just re-stated her claims in the 
most formal manner in reply tu a despatch from the Earl of 
Clarendon. According to this document she holds herself 
bound to uphold the rights of the inhabitants of the Duchies, 
which she could not without shame surrender to the domination 
of Prussia. In her opinion these provinces ought to be united 
under an independent sovereign freely elected by the people; 
and in order that their decision may be uncontrolled, both 
the Austrian and Prussian armies should evacuate their terri- 
tory, and leave the inhabitants under the protection of the 
Federal Diet. Finally, the Cabinet of Vienna declares that 
it accepts beforehand their determination, even although it 
should be in favour of annexation to Prussia. It is impossible 
to deny that this straightforward and disinterested declaration 
of policy is highly honourable to the Power from which it 
emanates, nor do we entertain any doubt that it is made in 
perfect honesty and good faith. But it obviously affords no 
ground for an accommodation with Prussia, because, although 
Count von Bismarck may be as ready as he professes to 
intrust the future organization of Germany to a Parliament 
elected by universal suffrage, the very last thing to which 
he is likely to consent is that the future of Slesvig- 
Holstein should be left to a plebiscite. On the other 
hand, the Court of Berlin maintains an obstinate silence in 
reference to the question which has called forth all these 
warlike preparations and excited all these fears. No pro- 
position for an accommodation of the dispute can. be wrung 
from Count von Bismarck, and, so far as can be gathered 
from his language and his actions, he is as little as ever 
disposed to accept a compromise. 
exactly what he liked, there can be little doubt that he would 
have drawn the sword long before now. But, although the 
King, his master, has the faults, he has not the virtues of 
ambition. He would steal a province, but he shrinks from 
taking it; he would cheat or bully an ally, but he stands 
shivering on the brink when it becomes a question of fighting. 
‘So painfully vacillating and undecided is the Royal mind that 
it has, even within the last week, been a serious question 
whether he would not part with his Minister rather than 
accept the responsibility of his policy. Even now, it is by no 
means clear that the weakness of King William will not solve 
a difficulty which otherwise seems insoluble; and that every- 
thing may be arranged by the dismissal of Count Bismarck 
and the advent to power of a Minister who cares more for 


the maintenance of the status quo in Germany than for the -| 


aggrandizement of Prussia. 
The proposition of Count von Bismarck to convene a great 


German Parliament, elected by universal suffrage, may be | 


attractive to the Democratic party ; but, on the other hand, it 
is full of terrors for the Conservatives and for the reigning 
princes. We do not suppose for a moment that the Count 
intends to give any real effect to this scheme. It is a mere 
move in the game of “brag” which he is playing. Still it 
cannot be denied that it is a very sharply-edged tool, and that 
those who are in a position to be cut up by it are not likely 
to look on with perfect composure while it is being flourished 
about. Although it may be an amusing and exhilarating 
exercise of skill for Count von Bismarck to drive the state 
coach as near to the brink of a precipice as possible, those 


inside may not have nerves strong enough to enjoy the fun. | 


The King was in all probability induced to allow such a plan 
to be promulgated in the hope that it would at once bring 


Austria down upon her knees, or that it would at any rate 
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If, indeed, he could do, 








frighten the middle and minor States into rallying round 


| Prussia with a view to obtain its withdrawal as the price of 


their support against the South German Power. But it is 


| quite another thing to put the threat into execution, and to 


trust the future of so many thrones to the vote of a popular 
assembly. If King William was a Frederick Il. he might 


| resolve to throw himself upon the people of Germany, and 


trust for success to their strong desire for national unity. 
But it is only a really great man who can do this, since high 
courage and an immense hold upon the public confidenee are 
absolutely requisite for play of so bold a kind. Inthe absence 
of these essential qualities, the rulers of the other States will 
be rather alienated than frightened by the propositions of the 
Kingof Prussia; and although they may not at once regret them, 
they will render them nugatory by delaying such diplomacy. 
The people, on the other hand, may be amazed by seeing M.Bis- 
marck, the great enemy of constitutionalism in Prussia, figuring 
as the champion of the parliamentary system in Germany, 
but they do not fail to recognise the delusive character of the 
scheme, or the want of sincerity with which it is put forward. 
If, indeed, the Assembly were to deliberate freely and frame 
its own plan of Federal reform, something might be done, and, 
no doubt, something rather disagreeable to the sovereigns of the 
Confederacy would be done. But, in the preamble to the 
Prussian motion, it is distinctly set forth that the Parliament 
is only to entertain some scheme of reform on which the princes 
have previously agreed. In the language of the note,—* If 
the Government were willing to abandon to such an assembly 
alone the initiative in reconstructing the Federal Constitution, 
as was done in 1848, the same danger, arising from the exag- 
geration and omission of what is really justified by institutions 
suitable to Germany would be reproduced, and the hopes of the 
German people would again be deceived.” A Parliament thus 
fettered—restricted to the discussion of proposals which would, 
probably, never be laid before them, because the Governments 
would never come to any agreement, and wholly without the 
power of enforcing its decisions, if ever it arrived at any—can 
excite no very vivid hope even in the Teutonic mind ; and, 
for that reason, the kings and princes are not likely to allow its 
shadow to fall very heavily on their hearts. It is too palpably 
a mere bugbear to have any suchinfluence on the course of events; 
although there is no doubt that it may be made to cover the 
Prussian retreat by giving rise to an amount of discussion and 
despatch-writing under which the question originally in dispute 
may be effectually smothered. 

Two despatches, one from the Bavarian and the other from 
the Saxon Minister of Foreign Affairs, have been published 
during the week; but although both are in their way very 
able documents, they throw no new light on the situation, or 
tell us anything we did not previously know as to the policy of 
the Powers from which they proceed. Like the other minor 
States, they are prudently averse to share in a war from which 
they can derive no advantage, and they display an anxious 
ingenuity in avoiding anything like taking sides. It is not by 
these petty Powers that anything will be done either to 
precipitate the conflict or to assure peace. They know full 
well, that whatever else might happen, they must emerge from 
a great Continental war, shorn of dignity and influence, even if 
they escape actual absorption or mediatization. They are too 
jealous of each other, and are perhaps too weak, to deter the 
great Powers from war, by threatening with their combined 
forces whoever should first break the peace. All they can do 
is to write admirable arguments against an appeal to the 
sword; and show, by arguments more or less well founded, 
that the German Confederation has not altogether failed, and 
that it would be a sad pity, as M. von der Pforsten says, to 
plunge the Fatherland into a civil war “ on account of a few 
mistakes in the provisional administration of Holstein.” It 
would be more important to discover, if this were possible, what 
is the real drift and the true aim of the Emperor Napoleon’s 
policy. The Constitutionnel has been instructed, during the week, 
to declare, in an evidently official article, that come what may) 
France will remain neutral in a conflict which does not affect her’ 
interests. But we hear without surprise that this statement has 
not produced the effect anticipated from it. Persons must indeed. 
have very short memories and very great credulity before they 
can believe that Louis Napoleon really means to let slip so fair 
an opportunity of aggrandizing France. The interpretation 
which most people put upon this article is that his Imperial 
Majesty has not yet been “arranged with ”—in other words, 
that he is not satisfied with the share of plunder whieh is to 
be allotted to him for taking part, or allowing soriie one else to 
take part, in the conflict. According to one versions which is 
by no means improbable, the “hitch” is in regard to Italy. 
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It is said that he demands Sardinia, if not a portion of 
Piedmont, in case Italy acquires Venetia, and that neither 
Victor Emmanuel nor his advisers are as yet willing to 
accept such hard, and indeed such dishonourable terms. 
Until this point is settled, Prussia cannot, of course, 
obtain that co-operation south of the Alps upon which she 
mainly relies for successfully attacking Austria; and it may 
very well be that her apparent irresolution at the present 
moment is due to this as much as to any other cause. We can 
only regret that Austria does not take the opportunity thus 
offered to her. By ceding Venetia to Italy, she would con- 
solidate her own strength, she would acquire an ally closely 
united to her by the ties of interest, and she would effectually 
defeat the plots of the only two Powers in Europe who seriously 
desire her downfall. We fear, however, that such far-sighted 
sagacity must not be expected from the Cabinet of Vienna, 
whose obtuseness and obstinacy are as unquestionable as its 
honesty. 








MR. WHITESIDE. 


Tuere is always a certain respect attached to consistency, 
and even an obstinate man is often credited with force of 
character, when he displays a sullen immobility which nothing 
can shake. Mr. Whiteside is not obstinate, he can always 
give a sort of reason for his opinions; but he is immobile. He 
has nailed his colours long since to the mast of Conservatism, 
and will go down with the ship rather than surrender. His 
essentially oratorical temperament imparts a certain grace to 
his obsolete notions. To him they are all the better for being 
despised. Finding himself in a minority where there is a vast 
occasion for speeches, he has discovered it to be impossible to 
desert his friends. In Ireland he is a pillar, a monument, and 
one might say an organist, of the Establishment. The erudite 
institute; of young men who have periodical teas and improve- 
ment, thse amiable guilds who submit to be practised on by 
by lectur rs, know him well in Dublin. There it was he first 
introduc:d St. Patrick to them in the character of a Protestant 
mssioner. In the House he is taken as the trump card of the 
Opposition on Irish questions. His part is to vex the Govern- 
ment by cross-questions, and by humorous eloquence. The 
Government can do no right—that is his text. His manner is 
national, almost to the stage degree. Gesture is his forte, and 
adjectives are his delight. He hammers a subject rhetorically, 
beating it out of shape and recognition, and suiting each word 


with the action of a Demosthenic, if not a harmonious, black- ’ 


smith. But his sense of fuminjures the effect. The same fault 
is perceptible in his bar speeches. Juries are seldom off a 
broad grin while Mr. Whiteside is addressing them; junior 
counsel, with whom a little joke goes so far, twitter at the con- 
clusion of every period; the judge is visibly expectant of good 
ones, but the attorney who engages the eminent advocate not 
unfrequently looks more anxious than appreciative. Does Mr. 
Disraeli ever experience a sensation of this attorney kind ? 
Mr. Whiteside is a genuine professor of clever talk and sustained 
jocosity. Facts with him are things to make either puns or 
antitheses from. He throws them up, and catches or drops 
them with the airy dexterity of a juggler. History serves him 
for points. He uses it seldom, but judiciously. 

The period of “ No Popery, brass money, or wooden 





| founded with impudence. 


feel assured the co-religionists of Mr. Whiteside in Ireland must 
entertain sentiments of profound gratitude to the honourable 
gentleman for this exposition of their ideas. We used to think 
that our faith and love for the throne were not subsisting upon 
either grants or taxes, and we were under the impression that 
similar views were entertained at the other side of the water. 
Mr. Whiteside holds otherwise, and he speaks with authority. 
He was more archzological than logical the other night. It is: 
a bad sign of a case to see a lawyer hunting for mummy 
precedents. As an antiquarian recreation, an essay upon 
the connection of the Round Towers with the insti- 
tution say of grand lodges, would be more or less in- 
teresting for a gospel tea-party, but lucubrations of a 
similar kind are not popular at Westminster. Indeed, it 
is rather painful than otherwise to hear a gentleman compro- 
mising his faith by ascribing its origin to a speculative, and to 
speak plainly, an absurd source. We do not require a Chinese 
length of prescription for our belief because it suits a special 
pleading of Mr. Whiteside’s, nor does our Church abide by his 
fallacy; if his argument falls, it falls alone. We strongly 
suspect his position in this respect is quite untenable, and can 
be refuted by direct evidence. But Mr. Whiteside is essentially 
a barrister, he holds a brief and will state from it, leaving the- 
cther side to make their own case. This tells better at Nisi 
Prius than in Parliament. 

Mr. Whiteside is splendid at Nisi Prius. He is never 
absent from a heavy “ breach of promise.” His cajolery, 
shrewdness, and pathos, enlisted either for injured plaintiffs 
or decoyed defendants, charm every one who listens to 
him, occasionally with the exception, however, of the per- 
sonage to whom we before alluded. Against railway com- 
panies, going for damages, he is irresistible. We remember 
his brilliant exertions for Mrs. Yelverton. How the Irish 
papers described the tear-compelling passages, the gusts, the 
breaks, the throes, and the flashes, and all the rest of it, which 
excited the Dublin populace to make horses of themselves and 
prance through the streets with the carriage of the much- 
injured lady who is now rendering “ Excelsior” to admiring 
audiences. We can more easily recollect the oration upon 
Stephens. The humour of that was extremely titillating. 
Everybody enjoyed it; and there was just Mr. Whiteside’s 
mistake. A debater should avoid making an opponent enjoy 
him ; one never fears a man one laughs at. Mr. Whiteside is 
to no small extent the victim of his own wit. He is possessed 
by it, quite as much as he possesses it. In every epithet there 
lurks a smile; when you read a line you notice the gap in the 
meaning left to be filled up by a shrug, a grimace, a frown,,. 
lightly severe or engagingly satiric; here the hand was 
clenched, there the action required a stoop forward, at the- 
end of a sentence you miss the real bang which fittingly 
closed the paragraph. We should not be understood as 
deprecating all this; it is very good in its way. Mr. Carlyle 
is far too severe about wind and tongue, a little wind 
and tongue is an agreeable change. Orators are few, 
and Mr. Whiteside is an orator if there is truth in elocution 
books. He never wants a word or a gesture to suit it. He 
has a fine voice, an impassioned delivery, an attractive pre- 
sence, and a certain honest assurance which is not to be con- 
He never forgets he is a gentleman, 


| and there is an air of the old school which he bears gallantly 


shoes” is that which he recurs to most frequently, and | 


with most pleasure. Somewhat over clever for his latter-day 
admirers, with whom the Pope is Antichrist, too much of 
a gentleman to associate with the bigoted rowdies who call 
themselves Orangemen, Mr. Whiteside goes back to a time 
when things were as Protestant as now and far more pro- 


nounced. It never occurs to him to regard Protestantism in | 


any other light than as an inexorable obstruction to the 
religious beliefs of his fellow-Christians. It loses weight, form, 


and colour in his eyes, when not aggravatingly dominant and | ! 
_ taining dead notions, which he galvanizes for a moment into 


irrationally grasping. He would sacrifice Luther to-morrow to 
Save the Irish Establishment. 


do not compose a Church, and if there are but few Protestants 


In that, he beholds the faith of | 
the Reformation reduced to the perfection of practice. Numbers | 


and naturally about all his performances. You perceive at 
once that you are listening to an accomplished speaker, who 
revels in his art, and sacrifices to it everything but a conscious- 
ness of that thorough respectability which he has always main- 
tained. Perhaps there never was a man of such extreme views 
less unpopular, even with those who are diametrically opposed 
to him, than Mr. Whiteside. From the outset of his career he 
took a marked course, but he never was an unfair enemy. He 
manipulates facts, he disinters cock-and-bull stories, he jumps 
to convenient conclusions, he astonishes sensible people by main- 


the semblance of life; he hits right hard, but never a foul blow. 
Whenever he is personal he is not malicious. He indulges in 


a round of abuse to show his skill, but never to hurt seriously. 


in Ireland compared to the Roman Catholics, remember what | 


excellent Protestants they are, 
Papistical rubbish, who can 
majority in their favour. 


and worth any amount of the 
only urge the accident of a 


_ temper. 
reviewed his late speech. 
Wealth is the standard of eccle- | 


Siastical merit; will you deprive the Irish Church of its | 


endowments and 
mind the Establ 


; ishment is a i f th t; 
withdraw it, and garrison of the Governmen 


onteen Mr. Whiteside will not be answerable for the 
ri ween that is, the Government can have loyalty as 
ar § as they pay for it, but something else when the supplies 

© stopped, perhaps Fenianism, perhaps Ninety-eightism. We 





its virtues at one stroke? Again, bear in | 
it is more fortunate in him than it probably would be in 


Though his party has been so long out of office, he has kept his 
Hence the lenient style in which the Irish papers 
There is an amount of genuine 
worth in Mr. Whiteside which counterbalances the vagaries of 
his rhetoric, and the absurdity of his politics. He is the 
doughtiest champion that the Establishment can produce, and 


another. He at least will believe what he was always taught 
to believe, and what he will believe to the end with a chivalrous 
and a picturesque determination. He will be found at his post 


gs faithful as the Pompeian sentinel. As long as he can hold 
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his ground he will never surrender. He is not haunted with a 
fear of Jesuits like Mr. Whalley, nor with any other fear but 
that of disendowment. His brisk and amusing opposition may 
be as mischievous in a combat on this point as the sudden 
flight of a champagne cork; but the weapons with which the 
battle must be fought will assuredly be of another and a heavier 


kind. 








THE CLUBS AND THE COUNTRY. 


We are apt to speak of public opinion as if it were a single 
and indivisible entity, but it is in reality multifarious and 


manifold. There is first the public opinion of professional | 





| 


politicians and official or ex-official statesmen ; and this again | 


generally gives the small amount of colour it possesses to the | 
| whirlwind on which he finds it impossible to ride, and blown 


public opinion of political loungers, or those who talk politics 
when they can find nothing more interesting to talk about ; 
and there is, finally, the true and rightly-named public opinion 
of the people at large. The public journals, which claim to 
be organs of public opinion, severally represent these three 
different sorts of views. Some more specifically speak on 
behalf of the leaders or more prominent members of political 
parties; some take that vague, apathetic, and sceptical tone 
which best expresses the general mind of those whom they very 


in union with his noble father, of the paupers of Portumna, 
but, after all, it is questionable whether any of these claims 
would altogether reconcile the working men of England to a 
compliment on their morality from him. 

Some of our contemporaries, with a strange mjsapprehension 
(as it seems to us) of their own position and the position of 
journals of their class, have somewhat weakly complained that 
they have been unable to influence public opinion—that is, the 
genuine public opinion of the body of the people. We call it 
a weak complaint, because those very journals profess to repre. 
sent, not the mind of the masses, but the exquisite and refined 
ideas of the high-bred and the cultured. It is very certain, as 
they say, that “the people” keep never minding them; and 
even Jupiter himself (now visible to mortals as a lumpish 
figure in a drab great-coat) is sent spinning round by the 


| into illimitable space by the storm which repudiates his direc- 
| tion. ‘The people” are not logical, perhaps; but if so good a 


fitly represent; and others speak out boldly and plainly the | 


thoughts that fill the minds and find rough though ready | 


utterance from the mouths of the masses of their countrymen. 
These distinctions, which are sometimes lost sight of, have 


made themselves very perceptible in the present discussion of | 
the Reform question. The topic for a long time was one which | 


only professional politicians were willing to entertain, and of 
them there were many who only took it up as a sort of party 
ery, and without any sincere or earnest purpose of doing any- 
thing decisive with it. To mere political loungers—to the mass 
of those who hang about clubs and talk politics when they have 


exhausted the more congenial subjects of the turf and the | 


hunting-field, and the opera, and tailoring, and the scandalous or 
harmless gossip of society, the question of Reform was simply 
a bore. And, from the day when the Willis’s Rooms compact 
was so flagitiously nullified—when Mr. Massey was prompted 
by Lord Palmerston to make a clever speech against a Bill 


which had been introduced by the Government, of which Lord | 


Palmerston was the head and Mr. Massey (as Chairman of 
Committees) almost a member—until now, when it has become, 
from the party interests at stake, the most exciting question of 
the hour, the mere mention of it would have been enough to 
disperse the most crowded group that ever gathered in a Pall 
Mall window. 


We can quite believe that there was not much rhetorical | 


exaggeration in Mr. Horsman’s account of the state of feeling 
he found prevailing at the clubs—even those nominally 
Liberal—when he came to town before the opening of 
Parliament. He could find very few, it would seem, who were 
very anxious for the introduction of a Reform Bill; and Mr. 
Bright, and Mr. Hughes, and the two members for Brighton, 
being all affected with the taint of earnestness, were either 
shunned or denounced by their easy-going colleagues. The 
unrepressed discontent of Brooks’s, as we all can see, has found 
@ spokesman in Earl Grosvenor, and, though the pressure from 


without has forced some kindred minds into an apparent | stitute for noble deeds; and that, while the young or middle- 


acquiescence in the popular demands, there can be no doubt 
that the sincere feeling of the majority of the Whig aris- 
tocracy is one of antipathy to the class whose hands they are 
forced to strengthen. The debate on the second reading of 


the Franchise Bill has indicated this with sufficient clearness; | 


for, while it is true that every noble lord who has taken part 
in it has been careful to avoid even the semblance of offence 
im speaking of the working classes, while all have rejected 
the idea of despising or insulting them, yet, with the sole 
exception of the Marquis of Hartington, they have announced 
their intention of opposing the measure which would admit 
them to a larger share of the franchise. Even of Lord 
Hartington it may be said that his sensible and very well- 
reasoned speech did not address itself to the popular view of 
the question so much as to the point of excusing the Govern- 
ment in the eyes of the aristocratic section of their party. And 
certainly nothing could better illustrate their incapacity (as 
Mr, Mill argued) to see things from a working man’s point of 
view than the testimony which one of them, evidently with 
the kindest intentions, bore to the morality and good conduct 
of the working classes. Lord Dunkellin is the grandson of 
George Canning, who was quite a man of the people on the 
mother’s side; he is also the destined heir of the venerable 
title of Olanricarde; he is the chosen representative of the 
squireens of Galway, and, no doubt, the munificent patron, 


logician as Mr. Lowe constructed his argument so awkwardly 
that all the world thought he wanted to prove that “the 
people” were “ ignorant, drunken, venal, and violent,” he cannot 
quarrel with the logic of “the people” who conclude that such 
is his opinion of them. The issue is now fairly joined between 
the men of the clubs and the men of the country, and it would be 
honester for the former, if not wiser, to hold their ground and own 
that they meant what they said, when they are not quite ready 
to confess that it was untrue, than to slink behind the possible 
ambiguity of a minor premiss, and deny that the conclusion 
was logically drawn. 

In a few hours from the time we are writing, the result 
of the division on the second reading of the Franchise Bill 
will be known. It is generally anticipated that the success 
of the Government will not be so decided as to encourage 
any hope of their measure becoming law this session. A 
fair majority would float it through Committee and insure its 
third reading in the Commons; but without a larger majority 
in the Commons than any one expects, it has little chance'in 
the House of Lords. What are the Government then to-do? 
It seems to us that their duty to the country is to dissolve 
Parliament and let the country try the question fairly. Ata 
new election the grain would be separated from the chaff, and, 
the mask of Liberalism having been laid aside by the associates 
of Lord Grosvenor, the country would have the option of 
returning such men to Parliament as avowed Conservatives 
or of getting rid of them altogether. Mr. Gladstone is now 
master of the situation. He is denounced in Whig coteries, 
and by all the parasites of the” “great Whig house,” as a 
Radical, and a dangerous man; but he stands higher in the 
affection and confidence of the people than he ever did before. 
And he has but to bring it to the test to prove-to Is secret 
and avowed antagonists that they cannot put him down. Since 
he assumed the leadership of the House of Commons the tone of 
its debates has greatly improved in earnestness still more than in 
ability, and the crowd of fops and idlers who have so long given 
it the character of a West-end Club rather than a great legis- 
lative assembly, will soon be made to feel, if they do not feel 
already, how very much out of place they are as members of 
such a body. It will be found, perhaps, at a general election, 
that the people will no longer accept noble names as a sub- 


| aged lord who has something more than his title to be proud 
| of will get a fair hearing and due respect, whether his éause be 


that of the people or not, electors will, on the other hand, 
whenever it is possible, make a clean sweep of the aristocratic 
loungers who sometimes condescend to patronize them, but 
who for the most part appreciate their dogs and horses far 
higher than the toiling millions in whom they would blush to 
recognise their “own flesh and blood.” When the atmosphere 
of the House of Commons is thus comparatively purified, when 
a greater amount of political ozone is infused into it, when 


dandies and noodles are replaced by earnest and ‘houghtful . 


men, the claims of the unrepresented masses will be heard with 
attention, will be weighed with respect, and will be deliberately 
recognised and satisfied. 











MODERN WEALTH. 


In proportion as we laugh at the shoddy aristéeracy of 
America, it behoves us to consider how we deal with the growth 
of a similar class in this country. Its members aré visible 
everywhere. The gold discoveries and the sudden results of 
commercial freedom have, within the last seventeen years, 
brought to the surface thousands of men who, withont a 
particle of natural refinement, have scrambled from the 
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humblest origin to princely fortunes. These parties are now 
among the buyers of our large estates, the promoters of every 
kind of display that depends intrinsically upon money, and the 
eager aspirants for every social advantage,—especially a seat in 
Parliament, which is supposed at once to confer a certain amount 
of position even on men destitute of any individual qualities or 
antecedents. ‘There is nothing very dreadful in all this, but it 
suggests a necessity for dignity and watchfulness on the part of 
those who represent something better. When the successful 
squatter or gold-finder, the energetic contractor, the former clerk 
in a China house who has been a few years in Shanghai, the 
broker who has a peculiar eye, hand, or taste, for the quality of 
silk, hemp, tobacco, wine, or any other article, the money-jobber 
or the share-dealer, turns in agony to devise the best meaus of 
intimating to the world his stupendous wealth, and contrives in 
so doing to advertise his newness, none are disturbed by it but 
people of his own order. These feel that they are, from simi- 
larity of position, such as humble birth and want of education 
and training, his natural competitors. They are conscious not 
only that they have been distanced, but that the grand charm 
of the display flaunted before their eyes consists to some extent 
in the idea of the envy and mortification it will excite among 
them. But between the fresh comers and persons of real 
standing there can be no sense of competition, and there is a 
keen knowledge of the fact on both sides. Sometimes where 
the rough ignorance of early habit is unmitigable the swaggerer 
believes that he can, by the force of his cash, override even 
here; but such an attempt is always fatal, and is sure to seal his 
exclusion from the field to which he aspires. As a general 
rule, in this country common sense is increased instead of 
checked by prosperity. Most of the people who have jumped 
to wealth possess some peculiar quality of vigour, and gra- 
dually, as they get opportunities of mingling with trained 





minds, they see the absurdities of the first flush of their | 
grandeur and become relatively rational. But this beneficial | 
change is wrought solely through the calm and influential | 


bearing of the classes who are guarded never to permit such 


people to take liberties or to arrogate anything on the ground | 


of their riches. Finding thus that money is subordinate, and 
that modesty of conduct is everything, the new men slowly 
learn to tone themselves down and to render themselves fit for 
association in what may be termed the only real republic—the 
republic of refined English society, where all men are equal 
provided they fulfil the one sole condition of respecting the 
honour of each other. 

While, however, the majority of these persons may thus be 
expected, in a comparatively short time, to acquire by the 
exercise of their natural shrewdness, the manners and habits 
necessary to render their wealth of the slightest value, and 
while, also, the very fact of their having obtained this wealth 
is an argument in favour of the probability that they have 
steady and useful qualities worthy of true respect, there is, of 
course, a minority of whom even this much cannot be absolutely 
predicated. And these are the parties who, feeling more uneasy 
than the others, will of course manifest the more intense eager- 
ness to be admitted to the sphere to which their natural rights 
least entitle them. While the Manchester millionaire avows 
a not unbecoming pride that he has had the sagacity to work 
his way up from the position of an operative, or the returned 


Australian feels that it is no cause for shame, but the reverse, | 


that by enterprise, hard labour, and frugality he has come home 
to luxury, the less worthy specimens of the class who have 
suddenly become rich are unable to boast that they have raised 


themselves by any means that show, as these do, that however | 
sordid may have been their career, it has been marked by | 


some of the solid features of English character. Several of 
the recent instances of the acquisition of extraordinary 
fortunes, real or reputed, have been simply those of persons 
whose chief desire, next to that of displaying their wealth, is 
to avoid any nice questions as to how it was made. Persons, 
perhaps, who have held an official position in some bank 
or railway company, or other undertaking, on a modest but 
sufficient salary, or brokers who have been employed to recom- 
mend their clients to invest in the debentures, preference stocks, 
or other securities of great concerns that may have resulted 
disastrously for the shareholders, have been found in an 
incredibly short space of time to emerge from their subordinate 
— and to dazzle all their common rivals not only with 
b: — of a quarter of a million of money, but with all the 
Teds gendy and restless demonstrations of its actual existence. 
me is clase that requires to be kept on probation. It is 
a Posten to assume that their fungoid fortunes have been 
th i pr A any technically questionable means. It is -plain 
audi e best, they must have been the result of sheer and 

"8 Speculation, or else of some inexplicable windfall in 





which their intellects could have had no more part than if they 
had been the gain of a lottery-ticket. 

Now when it is remembered that even according to stock 
exchange views it is a high offence for a broker to consent to 
act fora confidential official of a bank, or of any other company, 
who may desire to enter into speculative operations, and also 
that it is considered equally out of order for a broker to 
speculate largely on his own account, it will be seen that even 
in the whirl of City avariciousness there are well marked dis- 
tinctions as to the social grade the fortune-makers are deemed 
entitled to occupy. A banker or merchant who has 
amassed wealth from the broad and intelligent conduct 
of his legitimate business occupies the first place, and 
from this there is a regular but well-defined descent to 
the mushrooms that have started up from the hot-bed of 
a casual year or two of financial folly and excitement. Unless 
these mushrooms are taught that they are mushrooms, and 


_ nothing else, we shall be in danger of something worse than a 
_ repetition of the Hudson humiliation. Compared with some of 


those who are now obtruding their sudden wealth, Hudson had 
valid claims to eminence. He was really an originator, since the 
plan of railway amalgamation came into life through his efforts, 
and he was subsequently ruined because the public would insist 
upon setting him up for worship and placing him in a position 
where he had neither brain nor education to stand. But there 
are several of the present men who cannot lay claim to even 
the smallest of Hudson’s qualities. They have nothing but 
money, money, money. They do not even attempt the com- 
promise of building a church or a ragged school. Fine jewels, 
fine pictures (provided their price is high and they have been 
exhibited), powdered servants, and all the symbols which, how- 
ever respectable when part of old family usages, are in their 
case Indicrous frippery, constitute all that they conceive essential 
to gaining a position. 

Great, therefore, as was the mistake when the aristocracy 
visited Hudson, it would be a greater slip if they were to 


| descend to a recognition of any of the meaner fry of modern 


days. Happily, even at the period when dukes and earls were 

ready to wait upon him, royalty never committed the lapse of 
joining the example. Throughout the entire reign of the 

present Queen, it has been remarkable that, while the Court 

has been gracious wherever there was an opportunity to 

acknowledge private worth or public eminence, it has never 

pandered to that smallest of all passions—-the pride of money. 

To the high influence and practical sense of the late Prince 
Consort this is, doubtless, in a great measure, to be attri- 
buted. It may be hoped the fact will ever be remembered by 
his descendants. All persons in high station are exposed to one 
peculiar difficulty. They cannot be expected to know each indi- 
vidual history ; and as there are numbers who would at any time 
give a cheque of £1,000 or £5,000 to any dashing fellow who might 
happen to have the ear of great persons, and to whom such a 
trifle might not be inconvenient, they have the chance of being 
led into some condescension they would otherwise never have 
consented to. The mortification in such cases is national. The 
aspirant throws away his money, for the visits of all the 
princes on earth could not raise him from what he is; and his 
patrons throw away their power of good, for of what value 
would men of genius, character, or family, reckon any honour 
that might be conferred upon them in common with Mr. 
Titmouse, Mr. Veneering, or Mr. Chodd P 








IRISHWOMEN. 


Accorp1neé to Moore, who was an authority on such matters, 
Englishwomen keep what he terms a dragon of prudery within 
call, while in Ireland that animal is supposed to be unknown. 
A poet, of course, is naturally partial, though the author of 
‘‘ Lalla Rookh” wrote one or two things of his countrywomen 
in which the absence of the above-mentioned dragon was very 
remarkable indeed. Still, what we know of Irishwomen is 
creditable, and their conduct in the cases where they have 
stood out historically, redounds to the honour of the Green 
Island. Nor do we consider the M‘Murragh scandal a serious 
blot upon the nation, that affair being evidently the result of 
what (despite Mr. Froude) we will venture to call a law of 
history, it being a perfectly well-known fact, that there never 
yet was an irretrievable damage inflicted upon a country that a 
lady was not at the bottom of it. In Ireland, the sex played 
prominent parts from an early period, and distinguished them- 
selves highly at the sieges of Limerick and of Drogheda. 
Macaulay says that in the former place they mingled in the 
combat, stood firmly under the hottest fire, and flung stones 
and broken bottles at the enemy. Their determimation, how- 
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ever, was not severely exercised towards the invaders when the 
latter settled down after a manner; Irishwomen married them 
very readily. So close and frequent did these ties become, 
that the Legislature found the English soldiery entangled with 
Irish spouses to a degree incommensurate with the prime 
business of exterminating the aboriginal Celt, and simptuary 
enactments in that connection were passed to mitigate the 
inconvenience. Of course, like all other statutes of a similar 
nature, these were ignored, and little Anglo-Celts cropped up 
everywhere with a native spontaneity which appears indigenous 
to the soil. The mixture of races in Ireland is more varied 
than even the remote combinations which form the modern 
Englishman. As far back as the misty traditions of Paddy 


extend, he s2es strangers—Phoenicians, Danes, and other inter- | 


lopers—squatting on his acres, and, it must be noted, unaccom- 
panied by the female portion of their respective establishments, 


‘the ancient colonist always trusting to his good fortunes 


to recoup him in the latter domestic particular. The 
Firbolgs who, in a year which we will not venture 
te fix upon, settled in Connaught are described in the 
chronicles as low, swarthy, and bright-eyed; the Connaught 
men and women of to-day are Firbolgian in appearance. A 
Connaught woman is invariably under-sized and dark ; figure a 
little broader than is consistent with the slim line of beauty ; 
but in carriage and refined expression she is equal to a Spanish 


-donna. The dress, too, is peculiar, and may be seen trans- 


planted to the stage in the red cloak, blue stockings, and tidy 
brognes to which we are accustomed in the plays of 
Mr. Boucicault. The, wives of the Claddagh fishermen 
resemble the Boulogne market-women in their bright costumes 


- and boldly-short petticoats. They differ from the women of 


Wexford, who are, it is said, descended from a Pembrokeshire 


- Clan, which somehow found its way there. Wexford women 


are tall and fair. Red-haired women abound in Munster, 
especially in the southern parts. The notion that persons of 
this complexion are of Danish extraction is scouted by recent 
antiquarians. It is much more probable that the tinge is of 
Milesian origin; it is very general in Scotland. The women of 
Munster, and particularly of Tipperary, are among the most 
beautiful in the world, but they last barely a decade from their 
teens, and become almost hags at thirty. Child-bearing, field- 
work, and thin diet have to do with this; but will not quite 
account for the difference in stay of comeliness between an 
English and an Irish countrywoman of the agricultural order. 


There is nothing like it, except in France, where the women of | 


time that an Irish crone is endowed with similar attractions, 
which she usually enhances by wearing a cast-off soldier’s 
jacket and a cutty-pipe. Around Carrick-on-Suir in Tipperary, 
and Lismore in Waterford, the girls who attend the chapels on 
Sundays would present a hundred exquisite face-models to an 
artist. Those two counties have been, so to speak, strongly 
Normanized, and again Frenchified by detachments of 
Huguenots settling among them. You find peasants who 
mark their names as De la Cour, Hayfi, or Beausang 
(Hibernice, Boozan), and with features indicative of their well- 
born ancestors. The women also of those districts are exceed- 
ingly pretty, and possess more character in expression than is 
to be seen in the wilder and more animal beauty of women in 
other quarters. In Kerry, the real Irish look—arch, voluble, 
and modest—the ripe, passionate mouth, the mobile, sym- 
metrical limbs, and the liquid, sing-song voice, are yet extant. 
Here one may occasionally come across a beauty such as 
Thackeray saw elsewhere :— 


* See her as she moves, scarce the ground she touches, 
‘Sivy as a fay, graceful as a duchess ! 

“Bare her rounded arm, bare her little leg is, 
‘Vestris never showed ankles like to Peggy’s ! 
-Braided is her hair, soft her look and modest, 
Slim her little waist comfortably boddiced.” 


We have all heard of Kate Kearney, and those who visit the 
lakes are made to remember that renowned enslaver through 
the medium of a descendant, who, at the ripe age of fifty, makes 
a good thing by imitating the famous sheep’s-eyes of her great 
grandmother, and also by selling whisky and goat’s milk to 
thirsty travellers. Kerry, with Limerick, rejoices in another 
peculiar type of beauty. A number of Germans were sent to 
Ireland by William for the purpose of occupying the waste or 
wasted lands, and they settled with their families in Kerry and 


~the provinces get beards and parchment-skins about the same | 
| rous fellows being blown upon, and even now a few fair @hatices 











Limerick, where they were always known as the “ palatines,” a | 


name of obvious derivation. Since their first lodgment they 
have scarcely changed their spots, and, originally of humble 
rank, they accepted the condition of small farmers, and never 
exhibited either much desire or energy to better themselves. 


“The women of their descendants, and of the intermarriages, are | us, and the ladies at them do not attempt those costumes of 


-_—-——- —- -—— —_—_—- — " - A 


still wonderfully “ Gretchen,” and when you see an Irish-pala. 
tine peasant, you are at once reminded of how Fatherland will 
out even after many generations. They are numerous in the 
neighbourhood of Tralee, and they keep their good looks 
much longer than the natives. It is, indeed, almost in con- 
tradiction to all laws of hygiene that a healthy person of 
the poorer sort should be found in the Kerry regions. The 
cabins are frightfully unclean, and before the door a cesspool 
is carefully kept up and cultivated. The family pig, whose 
manners are unrestrained by a particle of affectation, uses the 
house when his own residence becomes monotonous, and the 
combined agreeability of his presence, and that of a goat, a 
dozen chickens, and as many children, make a night in‘an Irish 
bothy a thing never to be forgotten as long as that sense is 
retained for which Mr. Rimmel so ingeniously caters. Strange 
it is to see in an abode so squalid a maid worthy a sonnet of 
Petrarch’s ; but we must admit, that when the young lady goes 
into service, if such be her lot, she preserves some of ‘the tra- 
ditions of her home with a most unfortunate fidelity, amd gives 
occasion for letters to the Times when the leading Seg >to 
through the parliamentary recess. One reasonavhy Irish girls 
make indifferent domestics is, that they have never been brought 
up to the business and a professional graduated servant is a thing 
unheard of there. However it would not be fair to concede 
that Celtic Biddy is in the main below the Lomdon trollop, 
who, for innate vulgarity, has no equal. Both possess inclina- 
tions in common; military are fortunate in Dublin, and police- 
men have been made happy in the areas of Bblana; but Biddy 
is far more discreet. Ynfanticide is a rare crime in Ireland. 
Girls, of course, are sometimes deceived, or allow themselves to 
be seduced, but public opinion bears so hardsomaier when the 
frailty discovers itself that an immediate shipment to America 
is the only resource left them. Many of thos@ Poor creatures 
may be seen at emigration wharves crying bitterly, while Don 
Giovanni, or his Leporello, who has paid for the passage, sneaks 
about the neighbourhood to make sure that the victim goes 
clear off. This Irish Don G., by the way, is usually son to the 
big-little squire of a big-little place, and is, on the whole, the 
most consummate specimen of a semi-roguish fool to os 






in the Queen’s dominions. He can ride well to hounds, but 
beyond that his dirty mind is incapable of an idea.’ He ins 
principally in Connaught. Zs. 
Places aux grandes dames! A sharp man has somewhere 
remarked that we always prefer the people we don’t know to 
the people we do. Irishmen have been notably successfal with 
English heiresses before the market was spoiled by those ¢hival- 


have been picked up on this side the water by adventurous 
Milesians. We on our part go in for‘an énthusiastid admira- 
tion of Irishwomen, but we adore them in print rather ian i 
practice. The correspondents who described the o 
year of the Dublin Exhibition were almost beside t 
with delight at the beauty with which they were surromuded. 
Dublin, however, does not at all contain thehandsomest womer 
in the country. Cork belles have been always given theypalt 
and certainly the latter city can claim somé @f the cleveres 
sprightliest, and fairest women in the island. ~ At the Dh bli 
theatres and concerts a more than due alloy of uglines 
distributed among’ the boxes; but whene accid: 
any kind of performance occurs in Cork, the 
The Corkagian manner and accent is not.sol . Thieae 
is uncommonly disagreeable, even when distilled throm 
of pouting and provoking shape. It appéars to —gem 
octave at every word; reverse and slightly lower the sene 
this process, and you have the Dublin’ accents “G6tk Wor 
dress at the very height of the fashion, atid apparentig-s! 
very rich and good-natured papas and husbands, Bewwbli 
the mode is quieter and in better taste. See 
At the Dublin spring and early summer promenades, clidice 
specimens of millinery are exhibited, and but: few ‘colour 


























| excesses committed. In society Irish ladies are subject to 
| much the same whims, likes, and fancies, that engross heir 


English sisters. Mrs. Grundy presides at’ their festivals as 
with us, and in the better sets sentiment’ is’ tabooed as in 
England. Husbands in Ireland grow scareer évery day, and 
mothers have any amount of daughters on handy @nd we 
believe such is also the case with us. With regard to literature 
and accomplishments, Irish ladies are not backward; our 
magazines circulate extensively amongst them, and the “ Dublin 
afternoon lectures,” which take place in May (at the ‘siiigeum 
of Irish Industry,” which is completely idle during e8 
the year), are attended chiefly by ladies. The art oheopy 
pictures as understood at South Kensington is not followed iv 
Dublin. Irish watering-places, too, are considerably behind 
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occasion which may be seen at Brighton in September. The 
object of the best bred Irishwomen is to assimilate themselves 
as much as possible to their social peers in England, and they 
are far more successful in this than their brothers are in 
grafting a transplanted anglicism on that irrepressible tempera- 
ment which proclaims itself in touches which we are not cynical 
enough to indicate. On the whole, if Irishwomen are born 
more warm-hearted and single-minded than Englishwomen 
(and so much is claimed for them), they learn the modern creeds 
of the sex with a precocity which more than corrects any 
natural bias, and they are just as seldom guilty of the indis- 
cretion of disinterestedness, and can be as little reproached for 
not gazimg sharply before their handsome noses, as the ladies 
of our country against whom nobody of this generation will 
bring the charges of jejune simplicity or poetic self-sacrifice. 








QUOTATIONS. 


Mr. J. S. Mutt has fallen foul of an “ Etonensis ex-M.P.,” 
who upbraids that philosopher in the Times of the 16th instant 
for having made a misquotation from Horace, in his speech in 
the House of Commons on the 13th. And this mistake was 
aggravated a thousandfold because it included a false quantity ! 
We must suppose that to make the w in “cruci” long instead 
of short—which was Mr. Mill’s crime—is to Etonian ears like 
the shrill music summoned from the slate of childhood by the 
vertical pencil. It is quite true, as far as we can see, that no 
refinement of pronunciation can make any difference between a 
long and a short w in this word; but then the word stands 
in such a position in the hexameter verse, that “ Etonensis ” 
knows instinctively it never could be there unless the vowel 
was long by nature, and so his teeth are set on edge, and his 
feelings about the “eternal fitness of things” rudely outraged. 
We have always considered it the distinctive claim of classical 
education at Eton, that Latin verses are made there without 
false quantities: so when an ex-M.P. shows in later life how 
much he has profited by the advantages of his school career, 
it seems not only a very pleasant but a very creditable remi- 
niscence. For our own part, we must confess, we cannot help 
appreciating Mr, Mill’s ingenuity in lawnching out in a new 
dative case and inventing a new verb, and thus presenting his 
little Horatian abridgment to a discriminating public. The 
original passage, as “ Etonensis” reminds us, runs thus :— 

* Nec fartum feci; nec fugi” si mihi dicit 
Servus: “* Habes pretium, loris non ureris”’ aio. 
**Non hominem occidi”—‘‘ Non pasces in cruce corvos.” 


But Mr. Mill has cut all allusion to the flogging, and has come 
at once upon the more dreadful punishment— 


“* Habes pretiuam—cruci non figeris.” 


“ You have your reward—you are not fastened to the cross.” 
Surely, when the original had slipped from the speaker’s mind, 
it was a triumph of Latinity to invent “ figeris” out of hand; 
and as to calling it a misquotation because about a line and a 
half is omitted, and the juncture between the broken ends made 
by a little ingenious alteration—why, that is the way in which 
the sceptical scholar, Peerlkamp,. has always treated Horace; 
for that fastidious editor delights in nothing more than in 
cutting out stanza after stanza, and line after line, saying— 
hos quinque versus ab omnibus jamdudum repudiatos esse satis 
constat, or something of the kind. Under his auspices, 
“ Horatii Opera Omnia” would dwindle down into a sort of 
large pamphlet and nothing more. Now we hope Mr. Mill 
will thank us for this “ tip;” because if he will but avow him- 
self a disciple of the Peerlkamp school, he will have only one 
event to settle with “ Etonensis,” viz., the false quantity. But 
“ Etonensis” deserves our thanks for reminding us of the old 
story about the Duke of Wellington’s advice to Sir Henry 
Hardinge, that if he took his seat in the House he should be 
careful to “stick to the point, and not quote Latin.” And to 
this original story there appears to be a sort of apocryphal 
addition to the effect that if he quoted he should not go beyond 
Latin grammar. But this addition may indeed be some- 
“ung better.than a legend; it may be the result of a careful 
a by a whole generation of M.P.’s. For in truth the 
ae field of those quotations which are most popular in 

ariament would lead us to believe that such a piece of advice 


had not only been given, but was constantly being acted 
upon, 


But without 
that the m 
from the 
be so. 


ut committing ourselves to the sweeping assertion 
ajority of the parliamentary Latin quotations are 
Latin grammar, we see great reason why they should 
famil; For a quotation, if it is to take, ought to have a 

‘ar ring; butit is hardly likely that out of the six hundred 


and odd members of the House of Commons twenty per cent. 
could be found who would recognise an ingenious adaptation 
out of “Juvenal” or “ Persius,” or the later books of Virgil’s 
“ Aineid.” It might be exquisitely appropriate to the occasion, 
and a scholar, like Mr. Gladstone, might utter it with true 
unction, but, on the general ear, it would fall flat. Whereas,. 
a quotation, not half so appropriate, if it had an ancient and 

friendly sound, because it recalled our Latin-grammar days, 
would be hailed with tumultuous applause—just as a good, old 
English tune always carries the day against a new and 

unfamiliar melody, however exquisite it may be. If we try to 
analyze the pleasure which a Latin-grammar quotation pro- 

duces upon the multitude the result seems to be this,—the 

auditors are tickled by the gentle flattery of the speaker, who 

seems to imply that they are scholars to whom he may well 

address a classical allusion, and the fact of the quotation 

appearing familiar to them confirms them in this pleasing 

belief. Yet, no doubt, it is preferable, even when we confine: 
ourselves to this narrow sphere of quotations, to give them 

correctly or not at all. We remember Clive Newcome’s distress: 
when the dear old Colonel, in the innocence of his heart,. 
insisted on reminding his friends, in spite of every rule of 

accidence and concord, “Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes . 
emollunt mores,” &c. Yet, if we were disposed to be critical, 

we might pick holes in cleverer men than Colonel Newcome 

ever pretended to be, and might express our wonder at the 

frequent inaccuracy of classical quotations in the more pre- 

tentious daily and weekly journals. Even that pure and 

perfect chrysolite of classicality, the Saturday Review, quoting, 

we suppose, by memory, from Ovid, writes the following :— 


* Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, qualis decet esse sororum.” 


The use of qualis for qualem after decet would have sent a 
fifth-form boy down one place at least. Again, the refined 

Pall Mall Gazette exhibits a deeper ignorance by making 

scandala magnata the plural of scandalum magnatum, as if 

“magnatum” was not itself a genitive plural of “ magnates.” 

And only last week another paper speaks of spreta injuria, 

which is simply nonsense, although, of course, everybody can 

see it is a loose recollection of the Virgilian sprete injuria 

forme. ‘These are the dangers to which would-be scholars 

expose themselves when once they leave the flowery paths of. 
the Latin grammar. But we are not discouraging quotations-: 
from foreign languages. Far from it. Once be sure of your 

audience, and you may win golden reputations. There is not 

the slightest doubt that if you were to conjugate an irregular 

Greek verb in the pulpit at the right time, it would produce an 

immense effect, as a quotation from some orthodox father of 
the Church. For instance, what could sound nobler than 
this >—** The single-hearted saint could not entertain such a 
proposition for an instant. ‘No,’ he cried, with a gentle but 
decisive wave of his hand—‘ katesthio, katedomai,’ adding, with a 

sad smile, his favourite expression, ‘ katededoka, katephagon.’” 
That this is simple nonsense, and merely the four principab : 
tenses of a Greek verb, is nothing. It is a good sounding, 
quotation, and with an ordinary audience would be rapturously 

received from one who was popular. Indeed, we hardly like to 

think how much of this heedlessness there must be in the 

pleasure with which some text of familiar sound is hailed by 
the unlettered part of a congregation, to whom it cannot 
convey the smallest idea of anything at all. It may be am: 
exaggeration to represent an old woman saying that she found 
great support in the comfortable word “ Mesopotamia,” but the 
spirit which animated her is really very widely diffused in other 

old women, and young women and men too. Indeed, so very 
much in quotations depends upon pleasant sound, that we 

firmly believe these nonsense verses might be recited at the 

fireside without being at once detected—just for the reasorm 
that we do not always pause to think whether we attach any 

sense to what we hear. At any rate, here they are -— 


’Tis sweet to roam when morning’s light 
Resounds across the deep ; 

When the crystal song of the woodbine bright 
Hushes the rocks to sleep ; 

When the midnight sky has a sombre dye 
Of a pale and inky hue, 

And the wolf rings out his glittering shout, 
“Tua whit—Tu whit—Tu whoo!” 


When the pearly wing of the wintry trees 
‘Dashes across the glen ; 

When the laughing lights of the moss-grown cliffs 
Haunt the ethereal! fen ; 

When at burning noon the blood-shot moon 
Is bathed in crumbling dew, 

And the wolf rings ont his glittering shout, 





“Tu whit—Tu whit—Tu whoo! ” 
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Not a few persons will cry, “ How pretty !” when the words 
are read fast. They have the true “ Mesopotamia ” ring about 
them. 

It cannot be denied that people who make a point of inter- 
larding their conversation with quotations are an intolerable 
nuisance. If we remember right, there is a lady in “ Dynevor- 
terrace” who carries this habit to an absurdity in her hourly 
use of Shakespeare to illustrate every circumstance of her life. 
Shakespeare himself has a great deal to suffer. He is the 
putative father of nineteen-twentieths of all the poetical 
quotations that are ever made, especially if they are in blank 
verse—rhyming heroics being generally accredited to Pope, and 
lyrical measures to Tennyson. 

There is a large class of the community who often wish to 
make quotations, but are shy of doing so because they cannot 
remember where the phrase comes from. To them we offer a 
suggestion to facilitate the introduction of any quotation, 
whether of their own composition or of any other distinguished 
author. Even if the author’s name be wholly forgotten, what 
prevents the quotation being made with such an easy intro- 
duction as that with which Mr. Kingsley in “ Glaucus” gives 
his own verse—simply prefacing them with the words, 
“ Whereof one sings,” and then come the verses. Or sometimes 
a bolder policy will be successful, and we may safely say, “Of 
course, none of you have forgotten the poet’s beautiful lines,” 
&e., trusting to the conceit of ignorance, which will make your 
audience accept what they do not know as something they 
ought to know. But for quotations on solemn occasions, 
we know nothing equal to the periphrasis—* One who 
was deeply acquainted with the human heart has beautifully 
said;” and then, in drawing-rooms and places where they 
talk, here followeth the quotation. In a word, the manner of 
a quotation is at least as important as the matter. Some say 
it is even more so. 








THE PATENT LAWS. 


Mr. Bovitt, in his able speech on the negligence of the 
Government in omitting to provide any accommodation for 
the Patent Library and Museum, recommended by the Com- 
missioners on Patent Law in 1852, and on various subsequent 
occasions, showed that a state of things existed equally im- 
politic and disgraceful, particularly when contrasted with the 
infinitely more enlightened conduct of the French and 
American Legislatures in providing magnificent buildings, and 
affording every facility for the study and comparison of 
mechanical inventions. It has seldom been our lot to hear a 
weaker, and more unsatisfactory reply or one that betrayed a 
greater absence of knowledge of the subject on the part of the 
speaker, than that of the Attorney-General. In default of any 
tangible excuse, he took refuge under the pretext that the 
ultimate decision of the Legislature—as to the policy of con- 
tinuing the Patent Laws was yet doubtful, &e. We think it 
much to be regretted that a Minister of the Crown should 
give currency to statements for temporary purposes and 
opposed alike to the sound sense of the community and all 
the recorded decisions of the Legislature, statements, in fact, 
altogether illusory, and which never had any better foundation 
than the hallucinations of a few crotchetty individuals inflated 
into a bubble by the breath of the leading organ of the 
press. Neither, we can assure the Attorney-General, is Lord 
Stanley at all likely to take his hint, and compromise himself 
by assuming the leadership of such a forlorn hope. On the 
contrary, the noble lord is generally supposed to have had his 
eyes opened at the meeting of the British Association, at 
Birmingham, where, as president of the mechanical section, he 
was in the chair when the subject of the Patent Laws was 
discussed. 

Never has it been our lot to see a party more completely 
extinguished at a public meeting than were the opponents of 
the Patent Laws on that occasion. One after another the 
Birmingham manufacturers rose, and giving the result of their 
experience as practical men with singular unanimity, exposed 
the shallow sophistries employed by those who sought the 
repeal of the laws giving protection to inventions, and declared 
their conviction that the prosperity of their town and neigh- 
bourhood was in great measure dependent upon their existence 
To those—if there were any present—who had been misled 
by the outcries and diatribes of a small but noisy party into 
the notion that the abrogation of these laws was imminent the 
scene that took place must have appeared like the bursting of 
a bubble. For ourselves we cannot say that we were at all 
surprised at the result, as we have always been 


: "a ey as fully aware 
of the numerical insignificance of the attackin 


g party as we 
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have been satisfied of the weakness of their arguments and 
their want of any practical basis. Indeed, nothing ever so 
forcibly impressed upon us, as this anti-patent law agitation, 
the vast chasm that exists in this country between whipping 
up a little froth and foam on the surface of society out of the 
lighter elements that possess neither knowledge nor convictions 
to give them stability, and moving the mightier mass beneath 
whose practical acquaintance with the subject enables them to 
see how groundless, and therefore necessarily short-lived and 
abortive, are the efforts made to disturb them. 

Now we are fully prepared to admit that the only sound 
basis of a Patent Law is public utility, and that its main- 
tenance is purely a question of expediency, at the same time 
believing in a moral government of the world; we are con- 
vinced that the interests of society are not only not incom- 
patible with the exercise of liberality to its benefactors and 
respect for the rights of individuals, but that the law which 
most effectually secures one of these objects will be found 
also to be the most conducive to the furtherance of the 
other. Now the great defect in the arguments of those 
who seek to do away with the Patent Laws is that they 
have altogether failed to show that their abolition would 
be productive of benefit to the public. They are eloquent on 
the evil consequences of these laws to the patentee, who, we 
fear, makes but an ungrateful return for the sympathy so 
lavishly expended on his misfortunes, and the efforts made to 
promote his moral and spiritual welfare. The profits of inven- 
tion, they tell us, go, in the majority of instances, to the 

















capitalist, who is able to drive hard terms with the needy 
inventor. He, poor man! the special object of the benevolent 
provision of the Patent Laws, has continually before him a 
splendid dream destined never, or very rarely, to be realized, 
whilst, economically considered, he is to be regarded as a 
gambler who is always laying out money, or labour with money, 
in drawing blanks, and is perpetually stimulated to this waste of 
hope and energy by the mischievous example and encourage- 
ment of the few who have gained prizes. “ The risks of his 
occupation are prodigious; its moral consequences disastrous ; 
its rare successes unhealthy.” Here we have the picture of a 
man labouring most energetically with heart and soul for the 
good of the community, in a happy frame of mind, buoyed up 
by the stimulus of hope. Surely a wise lawgiver, seeing a man 
so beneficially employed for the public good, before deciding 
to deprive him against his own wishes of his stimulus to exer- 
tion, from the philanthropic motive of saving him from tempta- 
tion and probable disappointment, should be quite certain that 
the same object can be effected in any other way, and also that 
his undesired interference will, on the whole, be beneficial to 
all parties concerned. Its first effect, we clearly see, will be to 
make the party for whose benefit it is pretended to be more 
especially designed, discontented. Will its results be more 
satisfactory as regards the interests of the public at large? 
This is a point the advocates of the abolition of the Patent 
Laws have signally fuiled to demonstrate. What is certain, is 
that under these laws, the last century has been amazingly 








prolific in inventions in the highest degree beneficial to mankind. 
| Surely, then, we have a right to expect that those who ask 

us to do away with them should be prepared to show that 
they were not instrumental in promoting this career of progress, 
and that it would not be likely to be checked by their removal. 
The onus of doing so obviously devolves wpon them, but it 
appears they decline to accept the responsibility ; and as long 
as this remains the case, we can safely assure them the public 
will decline to accept them as authorities, or to be guided by 
their advice, as they did four years ago at Manchester, and as 
they did last year at Birmingham. If the opponents of the 
Patent Laws had any satisfactory arguments to offer on this 
head, we may be sure they would bring them forth, for they 
are fully aware that this is regarded by everybody as the weak 
point in their case. Professor Rogers observed in his paper 
at Birmingham (the reading of which gave origin to the dis- 
cussion}—‘‘ The public appears to concede the right of inven- 
tors, partly because it is alarmed at the risk that there might 
oecur a cessation of the spirit of enterprise and invention; 
partly because great skill has been developed under the present 
system.” The Professor experienced this (we will venture to 
say) rational incredulity on the part of the public at Man- 
chester, and having had four years to equip himself with 
arguments to remove the delusion, how does he meet the 
question? Does he enter into an analysis of any important 
inventions, and show that the presumption is that the existence 
of a Patent Law had nothing to do with their discovery and 
perfecting, or that, according to the ordinary motives by which 
mankind are actuated, the same amount of brain-work and 
capital may be expected to be devoted to these objects after the 
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stimulus of pecuniary reward is withdrawn? Nothing of the 
kind; he does not undertake so fruitless a task, but, avoiding 
all examination and weighing of evidence, contents himself 
with propounding the general statement, “that no fallacy is 
more difficult to overcome than that of post hoc, ergo propter 
hoc.’ To which we reply, that it would be a still greater 
fallacy to assume the converse without a little of even pre- 
sumptive evidence to support such an assumption. 

In short, if ever a position might be presumed to be im- 
pregnable from the weakness of tbe arguments of its assailants, 
this of the desirability of a Patent Law appears to us to be a 
case in point. Declamation and assertion we get in abundance, 
but for anything deserving the name of argument, for anything 
requiring serious refutation, for anything calculated to make a 
convert of any man capable of reasoning, we search Professor 
Rogers’ paper in vain. “A patent,” it tells us, “is the result 
of a mere race between two or more parties, each of whom is 
striving to inflict a loss upon the rest of the world, and in 
which of course one wins, and the other loses at once his labour 
and his part of a common privilege.” The value to be attached 
to such statements, or rather figments, as these, we leave to 
the good sense of our readers, feeling that it would be a waste 
of time and a work of supererogation on our part to dissect their 
absurdity. 

That the existing Patent Laws are very defective, and still 
more so their mode of administration, we do not seek to deny. 
They have long been pointed at by foreigners as an opprobrium 
to the common sense, practical character, and intelligence of 
the English nation, and we believe at the present moment are 
utterly without defenders; but that it would be better to 
abolish than to improve them assuredly does not necessarily 
follow. The characteristic defect of the Patent Laws is the 
characteristic defect of the legal mind of England, viz., the 
subordination of common sense to legal forms—of the substance 
to the shadow, of the paramount object of all law, the attain- 
ment of justice, to the mode of travelling towards it—to a love 
of keeping in the antiquated ruts of precedent, and following as 
directing-posts certain old petrified ideas, the product of a former 
age and an obsolete set of circumstances. Noone can doubt but 
that the practice of the law in England, with its deference for 
precedent, has a tendency to make the individual the slave 
instead of the master of forms, and that when continued beyond 
the middle period of life, few intellects escape its benumbing 
influence. Now when it is considered that it is to this class 

that the administration of a defective law on a difficult subject, 
and one on which they are frequently profoundly ignorant is 
intrusted, we readily understand how it has come to pass that 
the mode in which the Patent Laws are administered is 
universally agreed to be ten times more faulty and productive 
of ten times more evil to suitors than the defective state of the 
law itself, because there is no fixed principle, no consistency, 
no certainty—because, in fine, the decision of the courts of law 
cannot be foretold from the facts, and uncertainty is the great 
parent of litigation. The simple remedy for this state of 
things, which is productive of the most woeful uncertainty 
and makes the decision of a Patent case, even when the facts 
are well known and established, a lottery, is to have one judge 
to try Patent cases; for in this way, and in this way only, can 
uniformity ever be attained. The truth of this conclusion has 
been practically proved since the alteration of the practice of 
the Chancery Courts enabling Patent cases to be tried in 
them. One Vice-Chancellor instead of five judges forms the 


court, and already a notable diminution in Patent cases has 
been the result. 








THE MURDER IN CANNON-STREET. 


The veil which for a time seemed likely to conceal from us 
a fact relating to the murder in Cannon-street, except the 
RS has been partly withdrawn, and a man has been 
tea ; Mi it 1s clear, was painfully connected with the 
Wheti, of Millson within a few months of her violent death. 
Meio gauty of her murder, or accessory to it, his arrest 
whe, t upon those mysterious visitings at the house in 
Ne ath we mm which, at one time raised the suspicion that 
which s = aa Millson was engaged in one of those intrigues 
«pong often have a tragical ending. We now know that, as 
min " on concerned, there was nothing improper in those 
that Me aa that the unfortunate woman who was so anxious 
sions pa tr herself should answer the bell upon such occa- 
ein ae neiting more humiliating to conceal than the fact 
Means ee tier dunned for a debt which she had not the 
Opinion pay. As yet it would be premature to offer an 

on the facts stated at the first examination of the 
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_ prisoner, or to interpret them as solving in any degree the 











question by whose hands Mrs. Millson came by her death. 
But undoubtedly they have cleared away much of the mystery 
which for some days enveloped the murder, and even rendered 
it doubtful whether we should not have to add it to the list of 
crimes whose perpetrators have bafiled the pursuit of justice. 

The murder was committed on the night of the 11th inst., 
at No. 2, Cannon-street, West, the premises of Messrs. 
Bevington. The deceased, who acted as housekeeper, and 
Elizabeth Lowes were the only persons in the house; and 
Lowes states that about ten minutes past nine there was a 
ring at the front door bell, which Millson went down to 
answer. For some time before the murder, this ringing 
shortly after the house was closed had been frequent, and 
Millson, if she was in the house, would insist on going down 
herself. On one occasion, Lowes says, Millson told her a man had 
called and demanded money from her; she was excited and 
frightened, and borrowed a sovereign of Lowes to give him. 
It is reasonable to assume that this was the same person 
whom Millson expected when the bell was rung on the night 
of the murder, and the suspicion of the police would naturally 
be roused when, having ascertained from Lowes all that she 
has since stated publicly, they discovered, the day but one 
after the murder, a letter in the box of the deceased which 
was evidently connected with the importunities to which she 
had been subjected. This letter bore the signature of a mam 
named Terry; and it now appears that Millson had been 
acquainted with a person of that name, and that through his 
instrumentality she had, a few years ago, borrowed £30 odd 
of a Mrs. Webber, part of which she afterwards repaid by 
instalments. ‘Terry fell into difficulties, and became an inmate 
of a low lodging-house in the Borough, where he made the 
acquaintance of William Smith, the person who has been 
arrested, and who undertook to obtain from Millson the 
remainder of the money she had borrowed. There is no 
doubt that Smith wrote the letter purporting to be signed 
by Terry, that he took it to Millson, and also that on 
the back of it he wrote a receipt for £1 received by him 
for Terry, signing himself, not “ W. Smith,” but “ W. 
Denton.” The letter is to the effect that Terry had been 
so annoyed by Mrs. Webber that he could put up with it 
no longer, and that if Millson did not accept the terms 
which the bearer of the letter (the prisoner) would propose 
to her, he was instructed by Terry to see Mr. Bevington or 
Mr. Harris “and explain to them how the matter stands.” 
“ You know yourself,” the letter proceeded, “ what reasons 
you put forth for borrowing the money—doctor’s bills and 
physicians for your husband—which you knew was not 60. 
I shall also have him” (the prisoner) “ bring your sister before 
Mr. Bevington, if necessary, as your obstinacy compels my 
adviser to go to the extreme.” It is tolerably clear that this 
letter was not only in the handwriting of the prisoner, but 
was his composition, and the result of his advice to Terry. 
It was the first step in that process of intimidation by which 
Mrs. Millson was to be constrained to pay what she, indeed, 
owed, but not to the party who claimed it. 

Having ascertained the history of the letter and the address 
of the writer, two City detectives went to Eton on Tuesday, 
and saw the prisoner at his mother’s house in Eton-square, 
“T asked him,” says Moss, “ if his name was William Smith. 
He said it was. I asked when he was last in London. 
He replied, ‘On the 10th of January, with my mother.’ I 
showed him the receipt signed, ‘ W. Denton, for George Terry,’ 
and asked if it was in his handwriting. He said, ‘ Yes, it 
is. I now know what you mean.’ The inspector was dn 
uniform. ‘I wrote (the prisoner added) a note for a man and 
took it to her for him.’” Moss presently searched the house, 
and found a coat, waistcoat, and a pair of trowsers, all appa- 
rently spotted with blood. When told that the detectives 
would charge him with the murder, he declared his innocenee, 
and said he had not been in London since the Ist of February. 
When asked how many times he had called on Mrs. Millson, 
he said, “ Three times; she has paid me two sovereigns, and 1 
wrote her a receipt each time; I knew it was all wrong about 
the money, and I knew Terry was not entitled to it; that is 
the reason I did not sign my right name to the receipt.” This 
evidence carries the case somewhat further on; but how much 
further we cannot pretend to say. 

It is important, however, to observe the several dates 
connected with the murder. It was committed on the might 
of Wednesday, the 11th inst. On Friday, the 13th, the letter 
above alluded to was discovered in Millson’s box. On Monday 
the detectives went down to Windsor, and on Tuesday they 
arrested the prisoner at Eton. As more than an hour elapsed 
after the commission of the murder before its discovery, as the 
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murderer got clear off without any alarm being raised, and as | this terrible double-handed engine will destroy much that is 
he left behind him nothing to trace him by, it cannot be said | 


that the police have been slow in eliciting the facts which were 
on Wednesday laid before the Lord Mayor at the Mansion 
House. But they are yet a long way off from establishing 
more than a case which justifies the arrest of the man now 
in custody. Even if he should not be able to account for 
‘the way in which he spent his time on the night of the 11th 
instant so as to rebut the suspicion of his guilt, there will yet, 
upon the evidence thus far adduced, be a wide gap between 
suspicion and presumption, not to say proof, of guilt. 


the mystery which till then hung over this murder has been 


cleared away, and that whether the police have got hold of the 


right man or not, they have been able considerably to extend 
the area of their search. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Tue Term’s work has commenced, so far as the Senate is 
concerned, with the adoption of an important proposal made by 
the Council. The Library Syndicate proposed last Term that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


All we | 
-can affirm upon the case stated on Wednesday is that much of | 


| lounging term—a term for dressing and basking. 


an addition should be made to the quarterly tax for the mainte- | 


nance of the institution over which they preside. The Council | 


suggested, in consequence, that a Syndicate should be 
-appointed to consider the question of moneys contributed by 
members of the University, quantce esse debeant et in quos usus 
ampendende. The librarian opposed this grace, on the grounds 
that it evaded the true question at issue, and that the pro- 


posed Syndicate was so constituted that but one result could | 


valuable.” The Vice-Chancellor very properly animadverted 
upon the general assumption that the University officials who 
have to attend sermons in June and September feel their com- 
pulsory attendance to be a burden. The report certainly gave 
no ground for such an assumption, and the Vice-Chancellor 
was not aware that there was any other ground for it. 

The commencement of the May term becomes each year a 
more anxious season for those to whom the supervision of 
College work is assigned. Each year the fascinations of various 
sports and busy idlenesses encroach more and more upon the 
University studies. No one who is possessed of a particle of 
common sense could wish the younger members of the Uni- 
versity to be otherwise than devotedly attached to all that is 
vigorous and manly, but still the line must be drawn some- 
where, and a good many tutors would wish to draw it very 
considerably below the devotedness to which the more deter- 
minedly idle of the undergraduates have come. And the May 
term is something worse than a purely athletic term; it is a 
Already 
the costumes of our young men are portentous, and what they 
will be when the sun has got a little more power only the 
tailors cansay. An outré dress has such attractions for the 
youthful masculine mind that the present very peculiar style 
of costume will probably increase, by a large amount, the bad 
debts on the tailors’ books, and by consequence, the prices 


| which respectable ready money payers have to give for their 


quiet clothes. There is something humiliating, besides its 


| being aggravating in the extreme, to find oneself obliged to 


contribute rather largely to the satisfactory balancing of trades- 


| men’s books, and to know that the respectable and slightly 


be expected from the deliberations of its members, whose | 


opinions on the matter of the library-tax were well known 
beforehand, but it was carried against him. 

There has been another discussion on the subject of the 
University sermons, dpropos of the report of the Syndicate 
appointed to consider that question. 


The Syndicate recom- | 


mended at the end of last Term that the sermons should be | 


discontinued from the last day of the Easter Term to the first 
Sunday in July, and during the month of September, excepting 
on St. Michael’s-day, when a sermon is required by the 
University statutes. In order to attract an audience in the 
summer months, July and August, it is proposed to appoint 
select preachers, of reputation sufficient to draw the unready 
undergraduates to church at two o’clock on Sunday afternoons, 
the present arrangement of preachers only securing a sermon, 
irrespective of the chance of its being a good one, and therefore 
failing to secure a congregation. It is further recommended 
that pains be taken to make the commemoration sermon a 
more hearty affair, by having a little cheerful singing, and 
altering the hours of the college chapels to suit the service at 


dull-looking black coat is not rated on its merits,.bnt bears 
a part of the price of the velveteen coats and gay yellow 


| trousers of the young persons who, no doubt, mean to 











the University church. These three points are decided by the | 


Senate on the 19th, but the changed hour of the congregations, 
2 p.m. instead of noon, makes it impossible to communicate 


in time for the Friday night’s issue. To change the hours of 


pay some time, but have no money now, nor any reasonable 
prospect of money. And to the wonted distractions of the 
May term—the boat races, the cricket matches, the various 
games for which “ courts ” are required, the Newmarket races— 
for which open drags with four horses and postilions in blue 
have been chartered without any attempt at concealment this 
week; to all these, with their accompaniments of pony-traps, 
and horses, and expenses and frivolities of all sorts and sizes, 
we are to have added this term a contested election for the 
town. It is always a misfortune when the elections occur in 
term time, and on this occasion the town will be im so great a 
state of excitement that the temptations which present them- 
selves to youthful blood will be immense. The circumstances 
under which the election is to be repeated so soon after the 
general election are in themselves sufficiently peculiar to cause 
great interest to attach to the question, and will most 
abundantly stir up the most abundant jealousies and enmities 
of the townspeople among themselves. With an overwhelming 
Liberal majority in the corporation, the town returns two Con- 


| servatives, and that alone is enough to produce disturbances. 


bably the only services that would clash with St. Mary’s, is a | 


clumsy plan. Better let the Vice-Chancellor fix a more con- 


venient hour for the University service on the commemoration | 


day, as he has power to do. 
361 undergraduates of Trinity attended the eleven o’clock 
service in their own chapel, and it is very questionable if 
anything like that number would have gone to St. Mary’s had 
the opportunity been given them. As to the other portions of 


On the last commemoration day | 


the report, the feeling manifested at the discussion on Friday | 


was strongly against the proposed discontinuance of the sermons. 
‘In June either one or two sermons only could be omitted, and 
it seems very unnecessary to legislate about so small a matter 
as that. In September the University is not so empty as it 
used to be. Impending examinations, the Little-go, and the 
autumn theological examination, bring up numbers of men for 
at any rate the last Sunday of that month, so that here again 
there are not more than three sermons to knock off. For four, 


or at most five, sermons in the year it is not worth while to 
admit the principle that the University ceases to exist during 
the absence of its undergraduates. The episcopal chapels at 
such places as Callander and Interlaken may be closed out of 
the season, but the’ University has not quite been dragged 
down Te) low as that yet. The dictum of the late Master of 
Trinity, which Professor Selwyn quoted in the arts’ schools, 


has a weak ending, but a manifest point and application :—* If | 


we first let our practice fall below our principles, and then 
dower our principles down to our practice, a few strokes of 


| in Cambridge. Mr. Forsyth’s ] f his seat by reason of his 
‘the results of Thursday's congregations to the Lonpon Review | py shmwtpligg ey 


holding the appointment of Council to the Secretary of State 


ime f _ for India, after his return at the head of the poll by no very 
service in the college chapels, Trinity and King’s being pro- | 


large majority, raises the hopes of the one party and the ire 
of the other ; and amid such a state of things, the presence of 
a couple of thousands of extraneous young men in the town is 
not an advantage. It is said that the election is to take place 
within a few days, and the University authorities will doubtless 
be on the alert. Precautionary measures in such cases are 
of course best, for a cure is difficult of accomplishment when 
the evil has once broken out in such a body as is formed by 
our undergraduates. : 

The boat races are to commence about the 10th of May, and 
Third Trinity is considered to have a very reasonable chance of 
keeping its place at the head of the river. Oricket is not 
nearly so interesting as it was in former times here. Within 
the memory of man, i.e., within the last ten or fifteen years, 
Parker’s Piece was the place where every one professed to play, 
the better men belonging to Fenner’s Ground, and there prac- 
tising and playing on field days and ‘in scratch matches. 
There was then a good chance of determining who were the 
best players in the University, for men played in public, and 
those whose business it was to select for the eleven, had all the 
material of the University before them. But now one College 
after another has got its own private ground. Trinity plays 
by itself, St. John’s plays by itself. A set match now and then 
between two Colleges shows something of what the men of 
reputation can do, but anything like a sound selection is natu- 
rally made very difficult. This isolation of Colleges 18 
suspicious feature in the present progress of the University. 


. The small Colleges cannot afford private grounds, and thus the 
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one or the one or two largest Colleges are made more than | 


ever to overtop their less magnificent sisters. And until 
Cambridge once more wins the cricket match, this will be 
counted as among the reasons of her ill succegs. 








THE “LONDON REVIEW” IRISH CHURCH 
COMMISSION. 





No. XVI.—DIOCESE OF MEATH (continwed).—ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL RUINS—REYV. A. COGAN’S HISTORY OF THE 
DIOCESE—MONASTIC INSTITUTIONS—THEIR UTILITY 
AND ABUSES—PICTORIAL SATIRE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES — UNPOPULARITY OF THE CLERGY — ANGLO- 
SAXON MONKS AND NUNS—IRISH MONASTERIES— 
NATIONAL INJUSTICE INVOLVED IN THEIR DE- 
STRUCTION — THE ROMAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY 
RESTORED—ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ACT—PRESENT 
STATE OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
MEATH—NEW CHURCH AT NAVAN—A SCENE ON 
PALM SUNDAY—SHOULD THE PRIESTS BE EN- 
DOWED—OPINIONS OF EARL GREY—WHAT THE 
VOLUNTARY SYSTEM HAS DONE IN MEATH SINCE 
THE YEAR 1800. 


Tne Rev. A. Cogan, of Navan, author of a learned work on 
the “ Diocese of Meath,” * of which only the first volume has 
appeared, becomes eloquent and excited when he contemplates 
the ruins that abound in this part of the country. It may be 
instructive to quote some passages from his book, because it is 
in a similar strain that a great many of the priests address 
their flocks from the altar, producing a state of mind which is 
an element of no small power in the popular discontent. “The 
parish of Dunshaughlin,” he says, “is encompassed on all sides 
with ruins of churches, abbeys, and chapels of ease. The green 
mounds of the dead, the traditional reverence of the people, 
the drooping willow, or the hoary ash-tree, spreading her 
branches over these consecrated spots, alone mark the sites of 
many asanctuary which demons in human shape have uprooted 
and profaned. The grey walls or ivy-mantled ruins of others 
stand still, records of past ages—heirlooms of pity and charity— 
speaking to the heart, and recalling to memory those ages of 
faith and philanthropy, when, says Dr. Johnson, ‘ Ireland 
was the school of the west, the quiet habitation of sanctity and 
literature.’” Speaking of the abbey of Slane, he says— 
“ Seated on a lofty hill, where St. Patrick kindled the pascal 
fire, clothed in ivy, surrounded by the richest pastures, within 
view of some of the most ancient pagan and .Christian 
antiquities, and looking down on the blue waters of the Boyne 
—commanding the most extensive view of Meath—the ruins 
of Slane Abbey impress the beholder with religious solemnity, 
and carry us back to those ages when its aisles, now deserted, 
were thronged with worshippers, and when the piety and 
learning of its monastic teachers attracted numbers to its 
halls.” Again, referring to Kells, Mr. Cogan remarks—“ From 
the second year of Elizabeth this town sent two members to 


the Irish Parliament till the ill-fated Union, when.the borough | 


was disfranchised, aud £15,000, awarded as compensation, were 
given to the Earl of Bective. Two disastrous events led to 
the decline of Kells. The one, the confiscation of the wealthy 
religious houses, where poverty was relieved, numberless 
artisans employed, and the lands of which were let at moderate 
rents. The other was common to all Irish towns, the loss of 
our national independence.” ‘Taking a more comprehensive 
view, the historian exclaims:—“ Clonard indeed is gone, 
Lismore is gone, Armagh, Clonmacnoise, Bangor, Glendalough, 
Kildare, Devenish, all these ancient landmarks have been swept 
away. The hand of the spoiler has torn up these sanctuaries 
of the faith and charity of our fathers. Their halls are no 
longer filled; the door of hospitality is no longer open to the 
poor man, the traveller, and the wayfarer. Silence—the silence 
of the grave—reigns around those holy places, where the cheer- 
ful laugh of youth, the pious chant of the monks, the sacred 
song of the holy sacrifice, amidst incense and ceremony, once 
resounded. All that the powers of this world could effect has 
been done. The monastery, the gorgeous temple, the abbey 
church, have disappeared. The abbey lands have been seized, 
the patrimony of the poor was confiscated. As if to show the 
strength of God’s Word, the interposition of his providence 
and his merciful designs for the Irish nation, all the external 
aids, which the charity and philanthropy of past ages had 
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conferred on religion, were permitted by him to be torn 
away.” * 

This is the bright side of the picture of monastic life, and it is 
not surprising that when a priest holds the brush of the artist, 
it should be highly coloured. But the picture has a dark side, too. 
In the first place, most of the monuments of piety, the destruc- 
tion of which he deplores, had no existence in those ages when, 


_ according to Dr. Johnson, Ireland was the quiet habitation of 


sanctity and literature. On the contrary, the greatest of them 
were erected in times when the country was very far from being 
a “quiet habitation,” and by the race who had been its in- 
vaders and despoilers. There was much good in those monastic 
institutions, but the good was not unmixed. It cannot serve 
the interests of humanity or of society to hide from our view 
half the facts of history, and argue from the other as if they 
were the whole. Historians who do this are as unsafe teachers 
as novelists who have but two sets of characters in their books, 
angels and demons. In the convent, as well as in the world, 
human nature presented a mixture of virtues and vices—a 
picture of light and shade, not always “ well accorded,” the 
light being sometimes very brilliant, and the shade often in 
heavy masses. Besides, it is impossible to judge from what 
monasteries and nunneries are now in Protestant: countries 
where Rome antagonizes with competing and censorious sects, 
with respect to what those institutions were when all Christen- 
dom was Catholic, when the Church was everywhere established, 
when bishops were feudal barons, when abbots, monks, and 
friars were extensive landowners, when religious houses were 
the homes of wealth and luxury, and when society around was 
in a state of disorder bordering on dissolution. We may be 
able to form a better idea, though not an exact one, of the 
state of the religious world before the Reformation by the cases 
of Spain and Italy, where Catholic Governments have abolished 
monastic institutions, on account of radical and incurable 
abuses, converting their immense landed property to national 
purposes. ‘The late Bishop Doyle, the ablest modern champion 
of Catholicity, a prelate who may be called the Irish Bossuet, 
and who was himself educated in Spain, expressed a very 
decided opinion that it would have been a great blessing to 
that country if its wealthy and luxurious monastic establish- 
ments were abolished. 

There is a great deal that is instructive about this subject in 
the history of caricature in the Middle Ages. Just as our Punch 
presents weekly true pictures, if exaggerated, of the follies and 
vices of the day, so the artists of the Middle Ages described 
the follies and vices of their times; and it is remarkable that 
the clergy, and particularly the friars and monks, were the most 
popular subjects of their pictorial satire; indeed, they were 
the stock models of pride, gluttony, intemperance, and other 
vices; and what is very extraordinary is, that such pictures 
were found most frequently ornamenting the interiors of eccle- 
siastical buildings and their sacred furniture, as well as in the 
embellishments of illuminated books and records which were 
often the work of ecclesiastics, and were always under the eyes 
of the Church authorities. Besides, the religious ceremonies 
which Roman Catholics hold most sacred were often publicly 
ridiculed and burlesqued; and the artists, who did this with 
most outrageous profanity, were the most popular with the 
Catholic multitude. Mr. Wright remarks that two favourite 
subjects of caricature among the Anglo-Saxon artists were the 
clergy and the Evil One. “We have abundant evidence that 
from the eighth century downwards neither the Anglo-Saxon 
clergy nor the Anglo-Saxon nuns were generally objects 
of much respect among the people; and their character and 
the manner of their lives sufficiently account for it. .... 


As we proceed we shall see the clergy continuing to furnish a . 


butt for the shafts of satire through all the Middle Ages.” 
Such subjects as the following are frequently found on the 
carved seats or misereres in the stalls of old cathedrals and 
cathedral churches, and on the painted glass of church 
windows :—The fox in the pulpit with the ecclesiastical hood 
and cowl; the fox turned monk dressed in ecclesiastical 
costume, and carrying home two or three geese ; demons 
tripping up intriguing monks and casting them into a river, 
or into “hell mouth”; foxes saying mass, &c. There is a 
story told by Odo de Cerington, the popular fabulist, to the 
effect that one day the wolf died, and the lion called the 
animals together to celebrate his obsequies. “ The hare carried« 
the holy water, hedgehogs bore the candles, the goats rang the 
bells, the moles dug the grave, the foxes carried the corpse on 
the bier, the bear celebrated mass, the ox read the Gospel, 
and the ass the Epistle. When the mass was concluded 
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the animals made a splendid feast out of the goods 
of the deceased, and wished for such another funeral.” 
Our satirical ecclesiastic makes an application of this story 
which tells little to the credit of the monks of his time. “So 
it frequently happens,” he says, “that when some rich extor- 
tioner or a usurer dies, the abbot or prior of a convent of 
beasts, i.c., of men living like beasts, causes them to assemble. 
For it commonly happens that in a great convent of black or 
white monks (Benedictines or Augustinians) there are none but 
beasts—lions by their pride, foxes by their craftiness, goats by 
their incontinence, asses by their sluggishness, hedgehogs by 
their asperity, hares by their timidity, because they were 
cowardly where there was no fear, and oxen by the laborious 
cultivation of their land.”* A similar story was found represented 
in the sculptured ornamentation of Strasbourg Cathedral. An 
engraving of this was made and published by a reformer in 
1580, but the whole impression was seized and burned by the 
common hangman. Mr. Wright gives cases of popular demon- 
strations and theatrical representations, showing that religion 
in the Middle Ages had fallen into the greatest possible con- 
tempt with the masses of the people, and also with the educated 
classes among the laity. He remarks that, “although these 
performances were proscribed by the ecclesiastical laws, they 
were not discountenanced by the ecclesiastics themselves, who, 
on the contrary, indulged as much in after-dinner amusements 
as anybody. The laws against the profane songs are often 
directed especially at the clergy ; and it is evident that among 
the Anglo-Saxons as well as on the Continent, not only the priests 
and monks, but the nuns also in their love of such amusements, 
far transgressed the bounds of decency.” On the character 
of the nuns among the Anglo-Saxons, and indeed of the 
inmates of the monastic houses generally, Mr. Wright refers his 
readers “to the excellent and interesting volume by Mr. John 
Trupp, ‘The Anglo-Saxon Home: a History of the Domestic 
Institutions and Customs of England from the Fifth to the 
Eleventh Century. London: 1862.’’’+ 
If we may trust contemporary records, the Anglo-Normans 


were no better than the Anglo-Saxons, and whatever may be | 


said for the pre-eminence of Irish female virtue, it must be 
admitted that the Irish conventual establishments were not 
quite free from the irregularities which abounded in other 
countries. There was certainly room for reform, and for a 
better distribution and adaptation of church property of all 


endowed communities may be active enough while they are 
subject to some powerful external stimulus, or to a severe and 
vigilant authority ; but the whole history of the Church proves 
that when such communities are left to themselves, they 
gradually sink into a state of sloth and self-indulgence. Never- 
theless those religious establishments were the only educational 


and the wayfarer, which then existed. Their inmates recog- 
nised the great principles and obligations of Christian charity, 
and they did not forget that they enjoyed the property as 
trustees for the people, and for the poor who gathered around 


them. They were always resident; they spent their incomes 


on the spot; they gave employment, relieved distress, and 
visited the sick. It is plain, therefore, that when those institu- 
taons were demolished, when their property was confiscated, 
and seized by rapacious individuals for their own benefit, 
while the inmates were scattered abroad without compensation 
or provision—a great calamity was inflicted upon the country. 
Nothing was substituted for the institutions thus destroyed — 
no schools, no hospitals, no infirmaries, no asylums—no pro- 
vision of any kind for the poor disinherited people, who were 
flung like weeds out of the confiscated lands, and left to perish 
on the highways. 

The efforts made by these disinherited people and their 
clergy, thrown wholly upon them for support, to supply them- 
selves with such necessary institutions, have been extraordinary. 
In England, the Poor-laws were established immediately after 
the Reformation, and the workhouse, to a certain extent, sup- 
plied the place of the monastery; but nearly two hundred 
and fifty years had elapsed before a similar provision was made 
for the Irish poor, though many times more destitute than the 
English. The consequence was a numerous race of “ 
vagrant families, who roamed over the country, living upon the 
poor farmers, but excluded from the abodes of the gentry by 
well-guarded gates and vigilant house-dogs, which knew their 
duty so well that they could scent a beggar half a mile off 
The famine of 1847 swept away most of this vagrant race and 
about the same time the Poor-law came into operation, bringing 


relief no doubt in the form of food and shelter, but entailing 


beggars,” 





* Wright, p. 80, t+ Wright, p. 44, 


fearful demoralization by crowding all sorts of characters 
together, and violating still farther the laws of nature by the 
compulsory separation of parents and children as well as 
husbands and wives. 

The Roman Catholic prelates and priests pay no attention 
whatever to the Ecclesiastical Titles Act. They treat it as a 
dead letter, which in fact it is, and instead of avoiding the 
territorial titles as their predecessors in past generations did, 
they employ them ostentatiously. Thus in the “ Irish Catholic 
Directory ” the “address” of the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Armagh is given as “his Grace the most Rev. Dr. Dixon, 
Lord Primate of All Ireland,” and of the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin as “ his Grace the most Rev. Dr. Cullen, 
Lord Archbishop of Dublin, Primate of Ireland, Delegate 
Apostolic.” Meath is one of the dioceses in which there are 
two bishops, one being assistant and successor to the other, 
“the Most Rev. Dr. Cantwell, Lord Bishop of Meath,” who was 
consecrated thirty-six years ago, and is now very old, resides at 
Mullingar. His coadjutor is “the Most Rev. Dr. Nulty, Lord 
Bishop,” who resides at Trim. He does not enjoy the terri- 
torial title. It is worthy of remark that the title “right 
reverend,” which belongs to bishops in the Established Church 
—“ most reverend” being reserved for the archbishops—has 
been laid aside by the Roman Catholic prelates in Ireland, 
although it was invariably used by them up to a recent period. 
With them every bishop is now “most reverend,” and the 
hierarchy of all ranks seem very fond of high-sounding titles. 
They have generally a full staff of diocesan dignitaries, though 
in several cases it appears seriously truncated, the dean, arch- 
deacon, precentor, &c. being lopped off. Thus in Meath the 
bishop is supported only by the dignitaries called vicars-general 
and vicars. There are in this diocese sixty-three parish priests, 
with five administrators, that is, substitutes for parish priests 
who have been rendered incapable by age or infirmity. There 
are besides seventy-six curates, and seven secular clergy in 
seminaries. The number of parochial and district churches in 
the diocese is 144. There are only three houses of regular 
clergy, who have three chapels. The number of convents is 


| nine, having 124 members in community. The monastic 
| houses are four, with twenty-six members. Most of these 


institutions are educational. The Jesuit Fathers have a 


| college at Tullabeg, near Tullamore. There is a flourishing 
| diocesan seminary at Navan, under the presidency of an 
sorts to the purposes for which it was designed. Richly- | 


accomplished scholar and divine, the very Rev. Dr. Power, who 
is assisted by four priests. There is another seminary of a 
similar kind at Mullingar, and a third at Tullamore. These 
are for the middle classes, and for young men preparing for 


| the priesthood. The Christian Brothers have highly efficient 
| and numerously attended primary schools at Mullingar, Kells, 


theless and Tullamore; while nuns of various orders have female 
institutions, and the only asylums for the poor, and the stranger, | 


schools at Mullingar, Navan, Kells, Tullamore, Trim, and other 
places. Since the beginning of the present century there has 
been an increase in this diocese of seventy-seven priests. In 
1800 nearly all the places of worship were thatched houses 
with mud walls; now they are all good slated buildings, some 
of them very large, with lofty towers and other architectural 
ornaments. At that time there were no regular parochial 
schools ; now there are 200 of that class, amd four colleges have 
also sprung up in the present century.. During the same period 
nine convents have been established, their inmates numbering 
124, Among the institutions of the diocese are two asylums 
for infirm priests, one at Dunderry and the other at Ballyoate. 
All these institutions are maintained by voluntary contribu- 
tions—collections, subscriptions, donations, legacies, The 
latter is understood to be a very valuable source of revenue. 
I believe it is the law in most of the dioceses that priests 
should bequeath any property they may accumulate for the 
benefit of the Church, and that they are not permitted to 
enrich their families with money acquired in the exercise of 
their priestly offices. What comes from the faithful should go 
back to the Church. This is no doubt a check upon nepotism, 
to which priests, like other mortals, are liable.. There are 
complaints indeed that the clerical brothers and nephews of 
bishops sometimes get the best parishes, though far from 
deserving them by superior abilities or transcendant merit. 

If it were possible to get data to form an estimate, it would 
be found that the Roman Catholic people of each diocese con- 
tribute an immense revenue annually for the support of their 
Church and its various institutions. It would certainly be 
very desirable if a way could be found to relieve them to some 
extent from the burden, without affecting the independence of 
their clergy. It is often said that the priests would not accept 
support from the State; and that if they did they would lose 
their spiritual influence with the people. Of course there are 
ways of proposing, granting, and dispensing State support 
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which would produce the effects apprehended and deprecated. 
The question, no doubt, is a very difficult one,—Whether the 
voluntary system or the State endowment system should prevail 
in Ireland? But the difficulty will be still greater to restore 
and establish union, harmony, and contentment amongst the 
people while the Church of the “upper ten thousand” is 
endowed by the State, and the Church of the toiling millions 
is supported by themselves. This is not a nice question of 
theories, it is a broad question of palpable facts, which the 
least enlightened of the people perfectly understand. 

Let me endeavour to illustrate this subject by reverting to 
what I witnessed on Palm Sunday in Navan, one of the prin- 
cipal towns of this diocese. In the parish church I found a 
Sunday-school, which consisted of about a dozen children—half 
a dozen boys taught by the parish clerk, and as many girls by 
a young lady, who whispered her questions so timidly that the 


teaching seemed little more than a matter of form, The con- | 


gregation, as I have said, was very small, consisting of the few 
families of gentry in the neighbourhood, but without any 
attendance that could be called the people from town or 
country. No small shopkeepers, no farmers, no workmen, no 
poor. The parochial duty is done by the incumbent, a gentle- 
man who rejéices in a beard of which the grandest swell in 
Hyde-park might be proud, for it was developed over his breast 
in truly patriarchal dimensions, though happily not yet 
patriarchal in colour. Its movement, however, presented a 
somewhat ludicrous accompaniment to his rather indistinct 
and hurried reading of the service. To this congregation, so 
pre-eminently select and genteel, and for which the State 
makes the handsome provision of £435 net per annum, the 
Roman Catholic church, situated within a_stone’s-throw, 
presents the most striking contrast. It is a building of 
immense magnitude, a square pile, in what may be called 
the Grecian style of architecture, the Gothic being the 
fashion now in Ireland among all denominations. Beside the 
church stands a lofty tower, which is seen at a great distance, 
and overtops the tower of the Protestant Church. The prin- 
cipal front is still unfinished, although it was opened in 1836. 
On the three compartments of the front wall, faced with cut 
stone, is the inscription :— 


“ Deo—— Max.—— Opt.” 


A few yards from the church there is erected a well-executed 
large stone cross, the work of a native artist, having on one side 
an image of the crucified Saviour, with the letters, “ I.N.R.L.,” 
and on the opposite an image of the Virgin with the inscrip- 
tion “ Stabat Mater.” The church presents the appearance of 
a vast hall, capable of containing 5,000 or 6,000 persons, and 
surrounded by galleries. It gives one the idea of a very large 
town-hall, or free-trade hall, or a great music-hall, suited for 
public meetings where any number of people might promenade 
freely, while listening to oratory or music. The flooris boarded, 
but there are no seats, except a few forms at each end. One 
side of the building is occupied by three altars, the centre one 
dedicated, of course, to the Saviour, the one to the right to the 
Sacred Heart, and the one to the left to the Virgin Mother, 
whose statue was completely covered with mourning, this 
being the commencement of Passion Week. Three times on 
Sunday forenoon mass is celebrated in this building for three 
successive congregations, though it seems capable of accommo- 
dating the whole adult population if they were to assemble at 
the same time. When I entered most of the congregation had 
departed, but there was a large number remaining—some 
hundreds—mostly women and young persons, the majority 
having about them the marks of deep poverty, while some were 
labouring under various infirmities. At each end, near the 
minor altars, a considerable number were engaged in their 


attempt to alienate them from their spiritual guides. It may 
be done, however, by dealing justly and fairly, in a confiding 
and liberal spirit, with both priests and people. And I cannot 
for my part see why this desirable object should not be accom. 
plished by extending to them some sort of endowment. The 
Protestant objection to this on the ground of principle cannot 
be maintained, because the principle has been surrendered in 
the grant to Maynooth, where 500 young men are most liberally 
boarded and educated for the priesthood. To train a class of 
men for a particular office, as a matter of State policy, and 
then to refuse to support them in that office on the ground of 
principle, the State policy being still the same, and still more 
urgent, seems to be the height of inconsistency. It is incon- 
sistent in the State which pays for preparing a man to doa 
certain work which it holds to be very important, but refuses 
to pay him for doing the work. It is inconsistent in the priest 
who, without any qualms of conscience, received his clerical 
education from the Government, and then alleges that his con- 
science would be violated by receiving from the same Govern- 
ment a stipend that would leave him as independent when a 
priest as he had been when a student. 

The objection that a State endowment would weaken the 


attachment of the people to their clergy seems equally un- 
| founded. I have never heard that the priests educated by 








devotions ; but the mass were standing crowded in front of the | 


great altar, and pressing forward eagerly. 
see the cause of this, but when I approached I found that two 


priests in their robes were busily engaged distributing the | 


blessed palm to the people, which was thankfully and devoutly 
received by them. It was impossible not to admire the kind 
and considerate manner in which this task was silently per- 
formed by the priests, and the earnest faith and humility of 
the recipients. The wealthier portion of the congregation have 
Seats in the galleries, which is generally the arrangement in 
Roman Catholic churches. 

However Protestants may deplore the fact, the devotion 
and tenacity with which the mass of the Irish population 
cling to their Church and their clergy, under all their 
Privations and at whatever cost, are phenomena well 
calculated to excite admiration and sympathy, proving clearly 
that if the Government of the country is to win their confi- 
dence, and secure their attachment, it cannot be done by any 


At first I could not | 


the State at Maynooth were less respected or less influential 
than the priests educated at the voluntary colleges. Besides, 
I find that a large number of them are actually in receipt of 
stipends from the Government as chaplains in workhouses, 
prisons, barracks, and lunatic asylums. For example, in this 
very diocese of Meath, there are fourteen priests receiving 
salaries for such offices; and it does not appear that their 
moral influence with the people or their spiritual authority is 
in the slightest degree lessened or lowered by this sort of State 
connection, which implies more control than could exist if the 
money were given or an equivalent in land for parochial duty. 
It is worthy of remark that Dr. Nulty, the coadjutor-bishop, is 
chaplain of the workhouse of Trim, and also of the county 
jail, in both of which he does the duty by deputy. I am, 
however, merely reporting facts, and not discussing principles. 
This is not the place to deal with the great question of the 
endowment of the Roman Catholic clergy; but when that 
question is seriously taken up by such statesmen as Earl Grey, 
it is impossible to ignore it in an inquiry like this; and I 
cannot help bearing my testimony to the correctness of the 
noble lord’s views when he states that no arguments will ever 
convince the Irish people that they were not grievously 
wronged when “ England and the Irish dependents on the 
English power, contrary to the wishes of the Irish nation, 
transferred the property of the Irish Church to a Protestant 
clergy ;” while the clergy, “ from whom alone the great bulk 
of the nation will receive the offices of religion, have been left, 
without any State provision, to be maintained by their flocks 
out of the contributions with difficulty spared, from their 
extreme poverty; while the clergy of a small minority, almost 
exclusively of the richer classes, have enjoyed the magnificent 
endowment of which the Roman Catholics have been deprived. 
To make this injustice the more glaring, the Presbyterians, 
though they are equally Dissenters in the eye of the law, and 
far better able than the Roman Catholics to take the burden 
upon themselves, receive a yearly grant from the Imperial 
Parliament for their cler - ;' 

“ The Roman Catholics of Ireland therefore believe, and have 
irresistible grounds for believing, that a gross injustice is done 
to them by maintaining the present appropriation of Church 
property ; and if we look back to the history of Ireland, we 
shall find that nothing has been omitted to exasperate the 
deep and bitter feeling which injustice, long persevered in, 
never fails to create. Before the Union they were treated 
upon this subject with what seems to have been a wanton 
insolence of wrong.” 

I have been favoured by the Rev. A. Cogan, author of the work 
above quoted, and Dean of the Seminary of Navan, with the 
following statistics :—In 1800 there was a humble, unpretend- 
ing chapel at Navan, since taken down; no convent; no 
seminary. In 1866 there is a church, which with bell-tower, 
cross, and ecclesiastical furniture, cost £7,600, a parochial 
residence, £1,200; loretto convent, £6,400; convent of mercy, 
£1,500; diocesan seminary, £5,500; Catholic Young Men’s 
Society lecture-hall, £700; making a total of £22,900. The 
parochial churches of Mullingar, Navan, Kells, Athboy, and 
Kelskyre’ collectively cost the sum of £34,000. Since 1800, 
144 parochial churches have been erected in the diocese—ex- 
clusive, of course, of workhouse and convent chapels—at a cost, 
including parochial residences, of £200,000. In 1800 there was 
no respectable school in the diocese. In 1866 there are the 
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colleges and seminaries of Navan, Mollingar, Tullamore, and 
Tullabeg, at a total cost of £42,500. In 1800 there was no 
convent. In 1866 there are convents at Navan (2), Mullingar, 
Tullamore, Drogheda (Meath side), Rahin, Kells, Rochfort- 
bridge, Clara, and Trim, for educational purposes, at a cost of 
£120,000. All these sums have been raised by voluntary 
subscriptions, and, in addition, the people have always sup- 
ported their pastors respectably. 








THE DIOCESE OF MEATH. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “* LONDON REVIEW.” 





Str,—In the train coming up to Dublin yesterday, a friend put into 
my hand the Lonpon Review of the 7th inst. Now when the Editor 
of a newspaper undertakes to send a special commissioner to a country 


in order to obtain information as to the condition of such country, | 


surely it is expected that the facts communicated should at least be 


nected with the diocese of Meath, of which he professes to give an 
account in your publication of the 7th, I cannot conceive. 

As Ihave no doubt your attention will be called by those other 
clergymen whose names are mentioned to the false statements that 
have been made respecting them, I shall merely confine myself to what 
has been said of my own parish. Your correspondent has told you 
that though there are 153 Protestants in my benefice, that there is no 
church. The benefice consists of a union of two parishes, in both of 
which there is a church, and there is besides a licensed schoolhouse, 
in all which three, divine service is performed on every Lord’s Day. 
There is a perpetual curate, who ministers in one of these churches, to 
be paid out of the income of the living; so that, before a penny of the 
income goes into my pocket, I have to meet demands amounting 
to a sum of upwards of £100 out of the stipend which you state is 
payable to me. 

Under these circumstances I think that I have good reason to com- 


plain that such a complete perversion of facts so thoroughly devoid of 


truth should be allowed to go before the public in times like these, 
when such violent attacks are being made against a Church of which 
I feel proud of being a minister. 
Trusting that you will not withhold this refutation of the statements 
which you have thought proper to publish concerning my parish, 
I remain your obedient servant, 
THo. J. CAULFIELD, Rector of Ballyloughloe, Dio. of Meath. 


April 10, 1866. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “* LONDON REVIEW.”’ 


Six,—I am not at all surprised that well-endowed clergymen, with 
little work to do, should be very sensitive when public attention is 
directed to their cases, nor that they should eagerly seize upon the 
smallest error that may have escaped in the course of a very large and 
complicated inquiry, to fix an accusation of falsehood or carelessness 
upon your commissioner. I know that truth and the public good are 


the objects which you earnestly desire in this inquiry, and Ican assure | 


you that I spare no pains to get at the facts in every case, and that 


nothing is farther from my thoughts than to wrong any one by incor- 


rect statements. 

The Rey. Mr. Caulfield—a gentleman of whom I have no personal 
knowledge whatever—in his letter to you, says:—“ Where your cor- 
respondent learned his facts connected with the Diocese of Meath I 
cannot conceive.” I will tell him where I got the information about 
his benefice: In “The Irish Church Directory for 1866.” Iam par- 
ticularly anxious to have the best clerical authority for every statement 


I make about the clergy. Mr. Charles, the compiler and publisher of 


the “ Irish Church Directory,” is a most respectable and conscientious 
gentleman. In his preface to the present edition he says :—‘ The 
information herein set forth, as to the value and other particulars of the 
benefices of the Church of Ireland, is derived from the most authentic 
source—that of returns received from the clergy themselves.” “In the 
preparation of the work neither trouble nor expense has been spared, 
and in _order to render it as correct as possible, several proof sheets 
were distributed over each diocese, and the changes and corrections 
marked therein brought down to the latest date, direct application 
asd made in all cases to the official quarter and the highest autho- 
rities, 

_ There is a column in “The Directory” for “ Church Accommoda- 
tion,” and on this point in particular the clergy would be careful not 
to appear to disadvantage. Well, if Mr. Caulfield will turn to page 40, 
he may read as follows :—** Ballyloughloe, U.—100 acres, stat. m. 
Glebe land—value, £178 ; Rent-charge or stipend, £433 ; gross, £611; 
income, net, £427. Church accommodation we 

It was not I that made that blank. I hada right to assume that 
the rector had seen it, and found it correct; and if he is angry, it 
should be with his own “ Church Directory,” purporting to be corrected 
by every rector’s own hand, and not with the Lonpon REv4Ew, which 
derives its information from “ the most authentic sources.” 





I am, Sir, faithfally, 
Dublin, April 16, 1866. Your Irish Cuurcn ComMMISSIONER,. 











Tur Committee of the Newspaper Press Fand make an urgent 
appeal to the ben@yolent on behalf of the necessitous members of the 
press, and the widows and orphans of such persons throughout the 
kingdom. The society has £2,500 in Government stock and cash, 
and it hopes that, by méans of donations connected with the annual 
dinner, to take place under the presidency of Earl Granville, on the 
9th of June, its capital will be increased to at least £5,000. 








FINE ARTS. 


—————— 


MUSIC. 


Mr. Houter, who made his début as Arturo in “I Puritani” at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre last Thursday week, possesses a genuine 
tenor voice of agreeable and sympathetic quality—a handsome and 
even commanding presence, and what is conventionally termed a 
“ good stage fact.” He sings with much expression and consider- 
able power of sostenuto in cantabile phrases, in which, rather than 
in passages of declamatory passion, he seems fitted to excel. It 
says much for his power of control over his voice that he was able 
to sustain, unfalteringly, the long-drawn notes of the melodious 
“ A te, o Cara” under all the nervous excitement of his first entry 
before the crowded audience which filled Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
In subsequent and more energetic portions of the music it appeared 
as though Mr. Hohler’s voice, beautiful as it is in quality, wants 
somewhat of that hard power of endurance which is necessary to 


: | sustain a principal singer through a long and trying opera. Of 
based on truth. Where your correspondent learned his facts con- | 


this, however, it would be unfair to judge definitely before a further 
hearing—nor would it be right to pronounce on Mr. Hohler’s 


| histrionic powers, restrained as they must necessarily have been on 


the trying occasion of a first appearance. Meantime, however, we 
may safely pronounce him a singer possessed of a voice of con- 
siderable charm of quality, and much of that refinement of style 
which indicates high general, as well as special, culture. It would 
be unjust to let this occasion pass without bearing fresh testimony 
to the high merits of that excellent artist, Mdlle. Sinico, who 
appeared as Elvira. This lady, who came out a season or two 
since with very moderate pretensions, has proved herself an artist 
of high and general accomplishments—singing equally well music 
of the most opposite schools. On Saturday Malle. Titiens made 
her first appearance this season in “ Der Freischiitz,” and is 
announced for to-night in “ Fidelio.” 


At the Royal Italian Opera Mdlle. de Edelsberg reappeared, as 
Fides, in the “ Prophéte,” on Thursday week, and on Saturday 
Maile, Orgeni, as Lucia, confirmed the good impression which we 
last week recorded of her ; while on Thursday last Mdlle. Pauline 
Lucca reappeared as Margherita in “Faust.” Both houses 
may now therefore be said to be in full play, alternating grand 
heroic French and German opera with the lighter productions of 


_ the Italian school. 


The concert season is also in full career ; the third meeting of 
the elder Philharmonic Society (of which the following is the pro- 


| gramme) having been held on Monday last. 


PART I, 
Overture (Euryanthe) ..............cccesceeeeeees Weber. 
Air, “On mighty pens” (Creation) Fraulein 
TONG voces co ghd ch diye s sipnecvntade ceaephans Haydn. 
Concerto, Violin, Herr Straus .................. Mozart. 
Aria, “ Deh vieni” (Figaro) FrauleinUbrich Mozart. 
Symphony in C Minor ..............cceeeeeee ees Beethoven. 
PART II. 
Overture (The Isles of Fingal).................. Mendelssohn. 
Lieder, Fraulein Ubrich ............ Mendelssohn and Taubert. 
GE CRIED ikigs 008i bodectiisi Reka Beethoven. 


The only item in the above list approaching to novelty was 
Mozart’s violin concerto—a weak, and probably early, work of the 
master ; possibly thrown off hastily for some friend's performance, 
and never intended to be ranked with his earnest compositions. 
There is a degree of irreverence towards the great master in reviving 
works so unworthy of his genius, and occupying time which might 
be better bestowed. The concerto is throughout melodious, but 
there is a faint and feeble tone about it quite below the average 
Mozart standard ; while the passages for display of the solo player 
present no mechanical difficulties beyond the reach of an ordinary 
amateur. The last movement is the best, some quaintness of 
character being produced by the mixture of common and six-eight 
time. It was admirably played by Herr Straus, whose chief 
opportunities for display, however, were in his own interpolated 
cadenzas. Tbe performance of the orchestral pieces was far better 
than we are accustomed to hear at these concerts, where the exectu- 
tion is occasionally coarse. The band is far beyond the average— 
most of the wind-instrument players excellent—but there is & 
general want of attention to those contrasts of piano and forte which 
constitute the lights and shadows of an instrumental picture. 
Professor Sterndale Bennett is a scrupulously careful and minutely 
attentive conductor, but he lacks a little of that demonstrative 
energy and the power of subjugating the will of his executants te 
his own, which such an office imperatively requires. At the same 
time we bear willing testimony to the generally excellent judgment 
which guides Professor Bennett in dictating the rate of speed in 
performance of the various pieces. If sometimes inclined to take 
the time a little slackly, this is far preferable to the modern 


_ tendency towards a scampering speed. In the concert of Monday 


last Professor Bennett’s judgment was, in this respect, unimpeach- 
able throughout; and the orchestral performance altogether perhaps 
the best we have yet heard from this society since the reconstitu- 
tion of its band some years since. Fraulein Ubrich is a singe? 
of considerable merit, with a soprano voice of sympathetic quality, 
and capable of much expression. Her vocalization, however, 1 
florid passages, is far from perfect, with an excess of portamento 
—and she was consequently heard to best advantage in the 


_ “lieder.” 
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The new Philharmonic concerts commenced the season well (on 
Wednesday) with the following selection :— 


PART I, 
Symphony in E Flat..............csseseeseesee ees Schumann. 
Aria, “ Voi che sapete” (Figaro) Madame 
de Meric Lablache...............ccccecccccseves Mozart. 
Aria, “ Va, mi disse” (Roberto) Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington ...........cccssseeeeees Meyerbeer. 
Concerto, Clarinet, Mr. Lazarus ............... Weber. 
Aria, “Non piu Andrai” (Figaro) Signor 
TO ns 0nce cin cdgepmeenbedes vs caniies> scaguaiebent Mozart. 
Aria, ‘Una voce” (Il Barbitre) Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington .............cceccseeees Rossini. 
vere e, He vee sss cscensessocenssece Meyerbeer. 
PART II. 
Symphony in A Major ..................... anans Mendelssohn. 
Aria, “Jours de mon enfance,’”? Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington ..................ceeees Herold. 
Overture, ** Men of Prometheus” ............ Beethoven. 


Conductor: Professor Wylde, Mus. Doc. 


The best movement of Schumann’s symphony — because that 
which most bears the impression of fusion and entirety—and the 
only portion of the work which makes much impression upon a 
general audience, is the scherzo, the main subject of which is at 
once charmingly melodious and quaintly original ; while the figura- 
tive elaborations of the second subject are carried through with the 
hand of a master. The symphony generally has a pervading effect 
of gloom, with an obscurity of construction that will always stand 
in the way of its general appreciation. Yet there is much that is 
grand and masterly—especially the movement in E flat minor, a 
powerful piece of writing in the ecclesiastical style, said to have 
been suggested by some special religious ceremonies which Schu- 
mann witnessed in Cologne Cathedral. If rugged gloom is the 
pervading character of Schumann’s work, genial sunshine is that 
of Mendelssohn’s charming symphony (the “ Italian”) ; a greater 
contrast could not be found in music, nor one which better ex- 
emplifies the relative qualities and merits of the two composers— 
so often and so unfairly compared. Meyerbeer’s overture to his 
brother’s tragedy is a gorgeous but laboured piece of orchestral 
writing—the climax wrought up to a high point of instrumental 
effect. Here again was a strong piece of contrast to the admirable 
overture of Beethoven, in which depth and power are combined 
with coherent clearness. Weber's concerto, with a somewhat un- 
interesting first movement, becomes more attractive as it progresses 
—the adagio being full of charming melody, and the finale marked 
with that fire and vivacity which few composers have so largely 
possessed. It was admirably played by Mr. Lazarus, who, in tone 
and execution, has scarcely an equal, certainly no superior. The 
vocal music, which calls for no special remark (the pieces and 
the singers being well known), made up a programme of great and 
varied interest. 


The annual dinner of the Royal Society of Musicians (recently 
amalgamated with the Royal Society of Female Musicians) took 
place on Wednesday, under the presidency of J. D. Coleridge, Esq., 
Q.C. This excellent Institution has distributed relief, during the 
year, to the extent of some £2,500, the total expense of its manage- 
ment and administration being about £200. The present anni- 
versary has been one of the most successful ever held, the donations 
having nearly reached £800, including two hundred guineas from 


the brother of the late Miss Masson, the founder of the Society of | 


Female Musicians. 


Mr. William Jackson, of Masham, a composer of oratorios 
whose ambition was beyond his powers, died last week. His 
name was little known beyond his own provincial locality. 


We are glad to perceive, in the current number of the Shilling 
Magazine, a continuation of the interesting series of translations 
(by M. E. von G.) from the critical writings of Robert Schumann. 

hese papers, which might well be given with greater frequency, 
have sufficient value for after publication in a collected shape. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 
One of those pleasant little musical trifles, by M. Offenbach, 


Which have made the fortune of the Bouffes Paristennes, was pro- | 


duced at the Adelphi Theatre, on Monday last, under the title of 
. Crying Jenny and Laughing Johnny.” In story and structure 
it is very much like those operatic farces which were in 
yogue when Mr. Charles Dickens wrote the “ Village Coquette,” 
for which Mr. Hullah composed the music, and in which Mr. 
Braham revelled as a fancy-ball farmer, and burst into song with 
ittle or no provocation. The principal members of the Adelphi 
re pany, if we except Mr. Paul Bedford, have few operatic qualifica- 
‘ons, and the managers were wise in engaging Miss Furtardo, a 
Seal and the daughter of a musician. Miss Furtardo plays a 
Toold boy in this little piece with great grace and spirit ; and Mr. 
matinn ae Miss _Woolgar (Mrs. Alfred Mellon) atone for their 
- sica deficiencies by their rich native humour. Miss Woolgar 
perc eaten a laughing boy and blubbering girl, the latter with less 
Wine than the former; and Mr. Toole plays a selfish old 
exhibit and a coquettish woman, the latter with the refined fun 
ited in his “Dinorah.” M. Riviére’s excellent band is of 














| 
| 


i 


great service in sustaining the singers, and the little piece is very 
agreeable and very amusing. 


The Theatrical Licenses and Regulations Committee, appointed 
by the Government to inquire into the laws affecting theatres and 
other places of public amusement, held their third sitting on 
Monday last, under the chairmanship of the Right Hon. G. J. 
Goschen. There was less hearsay evidence taken than at the 
former sitting, and many of Mr. Pownall’s statements (the chair- 
man of the Middlesex Quarter Sessions) were flatly contradicted. 
The witnesses examined on Monday were Sir Richard Mayne, the 
Hon. Mr. Norton, and Mr. Strange, of the Alhambra. Sir 
Richard Mayne’s evidence was sensible and liberal, and, to use a 
common phrase, he hit the right nail on the head, when he said, in 
effect, that the difference between a music-hall and a theatre was 
very much a matter of taste. He is in favour of the broadest 
system of licensing, with a police power to check indecency and 
riot. The Hon. Mr. Norton is in favour of early closing and light 
refreshments in connection with public amusements. Shakespeare 
and lemonade, sponge-cakes and the legitimate drama. He 
confesses his inability to define what is or what is not the 
legitimate drama. Both these witnesses, but particularly Sir 
Richard Mayne, spoke about the number of public-houses where a 
piano was kept for the use or amusement of the public, but no one 
asked them how much less gin was consumed at such places 
compared with houses where there was no piano, The Strand 
Music Hall—that ill-fated property—was spoken of not very 
respectfully, because it was “down.” One member of the 
Committee appeared inclined to hold music-hall proprietors re- 
sponsible for the character of the houses situated in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of their buildings, but was checked by 
the better sense of the Committee. Mr. Strange’s evidence was 
confined to the chief features of his own property, the Alhambra. 
He stated that it represents a capital of £100,000, employs 
about 300 persons of both sexes, pays in wages from £430 to £450 
a week, has increased the wages of ballet-girls at least 20 per cent., 
and attracts about 3,000 visitors every night, who pay an average 
admission fee of one shilling, and expend about sixpence in 
drink, eatables, and cigars. He further stated that the attendance 
of loose women was not encouraged, that it never exceeded 3 per 
cent. of the visitors, that large numbers of the wena 

atronized the entertainment, that he worked under four licenses, 

ad fourteen private constables besides the police to preserve 
order, and should save £3,000 a year in working expenses if only 
allowed to represent light comic operas in place of giving operatic 
selections. 

The “Famille Benoiton” is in preparation at the Adelphi 
Theatre, adapted by Mr. Benjamin Webster, junior. 

On Monday an adaptation of “ Eulalie Pontois,” by Mr. Leicester 
Buckingham, will be produced at the Olympic. 

Mr. Boucicault’s new play, written for Mr. Jefferson, is called 


“ The Parish Clerk.” Mr. Boucicault is now in Paris, superintend- 
ing the production of the French version of “ Arrah-na-Pogue. 








Tue Artists’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT InstivuTrion. — The fifty-first 
anniversary festival of this Institution will take place at the Free- 
masons’ Hall, on Saturday, May 12th, Austin H. Layard, Esq., M.P., 
in the chair. 

Mr. Tecc has just published a lithographed portrait of Lord 
Brougham, and a mezzotint of John Wesley. 

Messrs. Bacon & Co. have issued a new shilling map of London, 
with street directory, cab fares, postal districts, distances, &c. 








SCIENCE. 





Tue theory which we have from time to time advocated in 
these pages to account for the origin of certain diseases, is that 


| which supposes the cause to lie in the development of fungoid 


rowths. ‘This theory has quite recently received very strong 
Saemah from the oxpettaneatl of Dr. Salisbury, of Charity Medical 
College, America, upon the cause of ague. In the month of May, 
1862, ague was very prevalent in the malarial district of Ohio 
and Mississippi valleys. Dr. Salisbury then undertook a series of 
investigations with a view to determine whether the expectoration 
of the patient contained vegetable growths. He observed that the 
damp season had been followed by a peculiarly dry one, so that 
those localities which were at first swampy, became dry, and that 
the streams became lower and more full of vegetation. He com- 
menced his experiments by examining the mucous secretions of 
those patients who had been most submitted to the malaria, and in 
these he detected a large amount of low forms of life, such as Algee, 
Fungi, Diatomaces, and Desmidiw. At first he imagined that the 
presence of these organisms might beaccidental, but repeated experi- 
ments convinced him that some of them were invariably associated 
with ague. The bodies which are constantly present in such cases, he 
describes as being “ minute oblong cells, either single or aggregated, 
consisting of a distinct nucleus, surrounded with a smooth cell- 
wal], with a highly clear, apparently empty, space between the outer 
cell-wall and the nucleus.” From these characters Dr. Salisbury 
concludes that the bodies are nut fungi, but belong properly to the 
alge, in all probability being species of the genus Palmella. 
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Whilst the diatomacese and other organisms were found to be 
generally present, the bodies just described were not found above 
the level at which the ague was observed. In order to ascertain 
exactly their source, he suspended plates of glass over the water 
in a certain marsh which was regarded as unhealthy. In the water 
which condensed upon the under surface of these plates, he found 
numerous palmella-like structures, and on examining the mould of 
the bog, he found it full of similar organisms. From repeated 
researches Dr. Salisbury concludes :—(1.) Cryptogamic spores are 
carried aloft above the surface at night, in the damp exhalations 
which appear after sunset. (2.) These bodies rise from 30 to 60 
feet, never above the summit of the damp night-exhalations, and 
ague is similarly limited. (3.) The day air of ague districts is free 
from these bodies. 

The Medical Times records a curious instanee of the errors of 
careless translation. The late case of catsup manufacture from 
putrid livers, which excited so much attention here, has reached 
the French journals. The paragraph writers have, however, 
imagined that catsup must mean soup or broth prepared from 
cats, and accordingly have circulated the subjoined sensational 
rumour :—“ An impossible Broth—Can it be believed that it 
has recently been proved that in an eating-house of great renown 
in London, enormous quantities of a soup which has become highly 
popular is prepared simply with half-putrid cats’ livers ?” 

In his speech on the malt-duty tax, Mr. J. S. Mill called the 
attention of the House to the approaching exhaustion of our coal- 
deposits, mentioning that their duration must be counted, not by 
centuries, but by generations. It is very difficult to say whether 
such a statement ought to be thoroughly relied upon. In the 
mean time it may console some to know that an essay has recently 





been printed, in which an attempt is made to prove that our coal- — 


deposits as yet unworked extend over a greater area than those | 


now known. The author, Mr. Holdsworth, brings forward a great 


deal of sound evidence to show that the coal-beds dip beneath the | 


secondary deposits of London, pass beneath the Channel and part 
of France, and make their reappearance in Austria and Russia. 
There is no reason why his theory may not be correct ; but we may 
ask, whether it would be possible to procure coal by driving a shaft 
through all the secondary and tertiary deposits. Is a coal-mine 
workable at such a depth ! 

There is at last a prospect of obtaining the workhouse reform 
for which the “ Association” to which we referred in a recent 
article has been so energetically labouring. A deputation of 
Members of Parliament and others waited upon Mr. Villiers last 
week, and stated their opinions as to the changes necessary, 
and received from him the assurance that he felt convinced 
of the accuracy of the reports already published by the Lancet 
Commission. The Association thinks that in the infirmaries at 
least 1,000 cubic feet of air should be allowed for each patient, and 
in particular cases from 1,200 to 1,500 cubic feet. 

The cause of goitre is said by M. Maumené to be the presence of 
fluorides in the water of certain localities. He has proved this 
experimentally. He gave a dog fluoride of potassium for five 
months, and at the end of this time he noticed a peculiar swelling 
in the neighbourhood of the neck. His experiments were not then 
continued further, owing to the escape of the dog ; but when the 
animal was recaptured, some three years afterwards, the swelling 
was still as apparent as at first, though M. Gaillet, a Rheims 

ysician, did not think it sufficiently prominently marked to 
justify him in calling it goitre. M. Maumené states that in all 
countries where goitre is prevalent fluorides prevail in the waters. 

The photographs of the sun recently taken at Kew have been 
examined carefully by Mr. Stewart and Miss Beckly, the former of 
whom arrives at the following conclusions :—(1.) When Venus is 
considerably to the left, there is most atmospheric effect to the 
right. (2) When she is in conjunction or opposition, there is a 
tendency to equality. (3.) When she is considerably to the right, 
there is most atmospheric effect to the left. To Miss Beckly we 
owe the admirable photographs referred to. She is the daughter of 
the Mechanical Assistant at Kew. “During the day,” says a 
contemporary, “she watches for opportunities for photographing 
the sun with that patience for which her sex is distinguished and 
she never lets an opportunity escape her.” 








Scientiric Merrines.— Monday :—Royal Geographical Society, at 
8} pm. 1. “Noteson Peking,” by W. Lockhart, Esq., MRCS, 
2. “ Travels in the Peninsula of Sinai,” by Rev. F. W. Holland. 
Tuesday :—The Institution of Civil Engineers, at 8 pm. 1. “On 
the Performance, Wear, and Cost of Maintenance of Rolling 
Stock,” by T. A. Rochussen, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 2. ‘On the Results 
of a Series of Observations on the Flow of Water off the Ground, in 
the Woodburne district, Ireland,” by Robert Manning, M. Inst, C.E. 
—— Wednesday :—Society of Arts, at 8 p.m. ‘On the Perils of 
Mining, and their possible Cure,” by Mr. Jabez Hogg. Friday :— 
meng yh Arts, ” 5 p.m. “Cantor Lecture,” by Dr. Crace Cal- 
— = 7 oP gee Microscopical Club, University College, Gower- 














Mr. EpMunD RovT.eper, the editor of Routledge’s Magazine for 
Boys, has just made an appeal to his readers to assist in purchasing a 
Lifeboat. The cost of a first-class lifeboat is about £400 and Mr 
Routledge offers to take the smallest sums, in stamps or otherwise, 
and give due acknowledgment in his Magazine. If successful in his 
endeavours, he proposes to call the boat after the journal which 
purchased it. 


MONEY AND COMMERCE, 





TxHE Directors of the Bank of England on Thursday did not deem 
it expedient to make avy change in the rate of discount. The demand 
for accommodation has continued moderately active, and the quota. 
tions out of doors have been firm at 5; and 6 per cent. for the best 
short-dated paper. 

Consols are now quoted 86} to 87 for money, and 87 to } for the 
account (May 9). 

In Colonial Government securities, Canada Six per Cents (Jan. and 
July, 1877-84) fetched 943 3}; Mauritius Six per Cents. (1873), 103: 
New South Wales Five per Cents. (1888-92), 87} 8; New Zealand 
Five per Cents., 79; Nova Scotia Six per Cents. (1875), 97; Queens- 
land Six per Cents., 99}; Victoria Six per Cents. (April and Oct.), 
1034. 

Moderate activity prevailed in the market for railway shares, and 
prices in many cases showed further improvement. 

In Mincing-lane business has been, for the most part inactive. 
Public sales of coffee and tea have, however, passed off with fair spirit. 
In prices there is very little change, but they are in some cases rather 
easier. 

The biddings for Rs.35,00,000 in bills on India took place on Wed- 
nesday at the Bank of England. The proportions allotted were— To 
Calcutta, Rs.24,55,000; to Madras, Rs.45,000; and to Bombay, 
Rs.10,00,000. The minimum price was, as before, Is. 114d. on 
Calcutta and Madras, and 1s. 11$d. on Bombay. Tenders on Calcutta 
and Madrass at 1s. 114d. will receive about 41 per cent., and on 
Bombay at 2s. about 57 per cent. Above these prices in fall. 

The Secretary of State for India in Council has directed the repub- 
lication of a notification issued by the Governor-General of India in 
Council on the 18th of November, 1864, and giving the holders of the 
Four per Cent. Sicca Rupee Loans the option of converting them into 
Four per Cent. Securities of a loan in the Government rupee, af 
the intrinsic rate of Rs. 106.10.8 current Government rupees for 
every 100 sicca rupees. 

The directors delegated by the boards of the South Eastern and 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Companies have determined, 
it appears, to recommend an arrangement for a fusion of the interest 
of the two companies. 

It appears that the advances fraudulently obtained, chiefly on 
duplicate bills of lading, by Mr. José Perez, of the firm of Pinto, 
Perez, Ashley, & Co., reach about £80,000, and that the total liabilities 
of the house range from £400,000 to £500,000. The assets are 
estimated at only about £40,000, but this is irrespective ofa large 
amount of securities held by some of the creditors. Mr. Perez is said 
to be now in Spain, where he cannot be made answerable for offences 
committed in this country. 

The following appeared in the City article of the Times :—* Very 
serious embarrassments have been announced in connection with 
Liverpool. The drafts of Barned’s Banking Company have been 
returned by their London agent. This company was formed only in 
June last, with a capital of £2,000,000, to take over the business of 
Messrs. Barned & Co., which had existed in Liverpool for mors than 
half a century. The shares are of £50 each, with £10 paid, and within 
the past few days, since the disastrous fall in cotton, they have touched 
7 discount. It is feared that the commitments are large, and that they 
have been extended very much in speculative directions, the managers 
having for some time been warned by their London agents on the 
necessity of contraction. The direction comprises persons of great 
respectability, and as the number of shareholders is between 600 and 
700, it may be presumed the creditors are safe,” 

The failure is announced of Messrs. Kirkpatrick & Balguy, of 
Goodman’s-fields, in the sugar trade. The liabilities are stated at 
about £150,000. The accounts have been placed in the hands of 
Messrs. Coleman, Turquand, Youngs, & Co. 

A dividend (which it is to be presumed may be taken aga final one) 
of 1-90th of 1d. has just been declared in the Bristol District Court of 
Bankruptcy in the estate of 8. Cox, manufacturer of chemicals, of 
Netham, near Bristol. The bankruptcy took place under the Consoli- 
dation Act of 1849, and there have been three previous dividends of 
8d., 1d., and 1-8th of 1d. Thesum now divided was £2, 1s. between 
creditors whose debts amounted to about £45,000. 

Advices from Madrid state that the Commission appointed by the 
Cortes to examine the project of law relative to the foundation of the 
new bank have met the delegates from the Bank of Spain, The 
Chamber has received also a petition from the Bank of Barcelona. 
These establishments having concessions until 1871 and 2889 claim to 
that period the maintenance of their privileges. The Government 
state they have no intention to attack their privileges, bat will sustain 
the principle of free competition. The report of the Commission is 
expected to be soon finished. 

With reference to the Argentine Six per Cent. Loan, Messrs: Baring 
Brothers & Co. have issued the following notification -—Messrs. 
Baring Brothers & Co. beg to remind the holders of scrip. receipts of 
the first issue of the Argentine Loan, that the option to take an equal 
amount of the second issue at the subscription price of 75 per cent. 
expires on the 17th inst. Holders of scrip receipts may avail them- 
selves of this option by paying, on or before the 17th inst., the instal- 
ments then due, amounting to 45 per cent. The remaining inst#lments 
of 10 per cent., due on 29th May, and 20 per cent., due on 10th July, 
may be paid at the respective dates, or may be paid up on the 17th 
inst., under discount at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. The Argen- 
tine Bonds will be ready for delivery on the lst May, against the fall 
paid scrip receipts. 








A New life of the famous Marshal Soult is in preparation in Paris. 
Tea years ago, his family issued a singularly dry précis of some of 
campaigns, under the title of “ Memoirs;” but the forthcoming 

' work, it is: anderstood, will have all the piquaney of au autobiography. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


THE LIFE OF A SCOTTISH MERCHANT*. 


TuEsE volumes appear to have been favourably reviewed in 
more than one respectable quarter; but we must confess to an 
inability to discover such good points in them as might warrant 
the language of real praise. With all due desire to take the 
professed autobiographer at his own estimate, and to regard what 
he has to say not from a literary point of view, nor yet as pure 





fiction would be judged, we are still at a loss to see the attraction | 


or the excellent moral of the book. It is a record of the life of a 
Scottish merchant, apparently only in asmall way, from his earliest 
years down to the time when unmistakable signs informed him that 
his course was nearly run. We cannot think that the turns 
of a tradesman’s Scotch are possessed of beauties calculated to 
lead a reader entranced through seven hundred and two octavo 
pages. We look in vain for exalted sentiments, such as may win 
the general reader ; for examples of thrift, and success arising from 
thrift ; for practical, positive lessons, such as may benefit the young 
merchant ; for anything that can make us feel respect or affection 
for the subject and author of the autobiography. We are told 
often enough, in all parts of the two volumes, that dram-drinking, or 
ale-drinking, or porter-drinking, and accommodation-bills, and all 
kinds of bills, are great temptations to merchants, and are ruin if 
indulged in to any considerable extent. But Mr. James Meetwell 
certainly drank at times very freely and persistently, and no one 
could well have done more in the way of paper than he did ; 


| years of age ; 


* A bottle of London porter and one of EJdinbargh ale, turned over 
into a large jug, a penny roll, aud a slice of cheese, formed our 
supper. We drew our stools to the fireside, and had our crack. 
; I liked this way of it very well, because it saved me from 
providing my own supper.” 


Walter Vainman was one of his fellow apprentices here, whose 
character his name represents :— 


** Amongst his other vain follies, he had made known to us that he 
was in love; and we all, who chose to take ‘the trouble, knew who 
was the favoured one, and in waggery some called her the red herring 
[the point of this exquisite joke is not explained by Mr. Meetwell]. 
Walter was no man of war, no Lucius O'Trigger, and therefore the 
more liberties were taken with him. She had rather a dark skin, 
but was a very winning creature ; fine black eyes, and a slight blush 
of red over her brown skin, made her quite entitled to admiration. 
Walter had contracted a habit of sighing—perbaps all who are in love 
naturally doso! He indulged in it, and at last we thought osten- 
tatiously so.” 


Thereupon follows an account of the practical pleasantries in 
which the shop indulged, with a full and particular account of the 
manner in which Vainman attempted to punch the head of the 
“universally beloved apprentice-boy Jack,” calling him at the same 
time a “little smatchet.” Vainman, however, had his merits. He 
possessed a sister— a beautiful young creature of about fourteen 
” and since Eliza Miller was full forty miles away, and 
his feelings with regard to her were rather “ cold and speculative” 


| just about this time, he gave himself up to the pleasure of sitting 


yet he comes to the end of his life in a comfortable country house, | 
with all that he can wish in the way of surrounding, with a good | 


income, and in the midst of a circle of affectionate and respectful 
friends. The lesson of his life seems to be, that, if you do a good 
deal of hard drinking, and accept and give the most reckless 


| say 


bills at four and six months, and only beg and borrow doggedly | 


enough when the bills come due, competency and honour will 
arrive in good time, 

Mr. Meetwell began life as apprentice to Mr. Stately, of the 
character of whose business we have no hint given us. The names 


of the dramatis persone, it may be as well to observe in passing, | 


are usually signiticant of their excellences or failings. Thus we have 
Mr. Bluff, Mr. Crafty, Mr. Symmetry, and a host of others. The 
firm that has mercy on the defaulting speculator, Meetwell him- 
self, is Magnus, Liberal, & Co. ; the firm which treats him as he 
deserves, is Grip, Straitlace, and Company. With Mr. Stately, then, 
James Meetwell began his mercantile education. He was at this 


time enamoured of a young lady, whom he afterwards made his | 


wife. She was “gay in her temper, gay in her dress, and sur- 
rounded by gay company.” She frequented balls where she met 
“the gay and the grand of the city.” She called her apprentice 
friend “ Mr. James,” and gave him some encouragement ; but he 
“felt assured that she could command an alliance combining 
respectability and wealth,” and each circumstantial rumour to that 
effect “ gave hima cut over the most sensitive part of his heart,” he 
putsit on record. From Mr. Stately’s employ, and from the gay 
and genteel paradise of Eliza Miller’s presence, he fled, to commence 
life over again, this timeas a farmer. He was not let down easy— 
quite the reverse—as witness the following account of his first night 
in the new quarters :— 


“T was not at home at all in my new bed-room. On one side of 
the attic-room were three beds, closed and divided from each other by 
deals at each other’s ends, and with strong doors to draw when 
required to shut out the cold. A chaff bed and a deal bottom formed 
my couch of repose. Our covering was a load of heavy, hairy blankets 
and sheets ; the latter seemed to me almost as coarse as sacking. My 





place was beside the foreman, who slept single; the bed next ours | 


containing two ploughmen, and there being two striplings in the one 
next the door. I was allowed the use of the stable-lanthorn, as it was 


my first night, but was made aware that no light was allowed at any | 


time in the sleeping-place.”’ 


After being disgracefully beaten in an attempt to outstrip the | 


farmer's daughter in planting the moiety of “half an acre of early 
potatoes convenient to the dwelling-house,” “ Mr. James” thought 
that he might perhaps secure a victory over a less skilful compe- 
titor ; but again he failed :— 


“In spreading of the turnip-manure, I was placed alongside of 
Madge. I made shift to keep nearly up to her; but when I made the 
least attempt to pass, she showed her mettle ina moment. How she 
Wrought right and left, it was a treat to see; firm, active, tight, and 
smart, she distanced me ina moment. Those things annoyed me. I 
was dull mm general now. I saw my error; and I was, by accident, 
placed in a situation which gave me more time to think. I had been 
- to the very humble post of leading the horse. I suppose I had 
aan hesitation or timidity,—and these creatures are quick to 


The grey mare kicked him contemptuously, and while he was laid 


VP 10 consequence he determined that he must relinquish farming: | 


ccordingl 
wrote fro 


‘ccounts, with only one hour’s intermission each day. His “salary 


— about three farthings more than eleven and sixpence a week ; 


ut, on considerati . 
Bluff treated henaameaions — hours to which he was put, Mr. : 





J 
James Meetwell, Scottish Merchant. Two vols. Edinburgh. W.P. Nimmo, | 


y, he got a place in Glasgow, where, for four months, he | 
mM nine in the morning to eleven at night, posting up | 
’ 


near Miss Vainman at church. This leads to the expression of the 
following sentiment :—“ Sincere devotion is best represented by 
the figure of an earnest female ;” but whether he means a female 
hippopotamus, monkey, or boa-constrictor, Mr. Meetwell does not 


Our hero was very fortunate in his lodgings. The landlady was 
an excellent, cleanly, and economical cook. She contracted to 
supply dinner for one-and-eightpence a week, but soon rose to 
two shillings, and, indeed, to two-and-sixpence, though we are not 
told so, for Mr. James observes that he was willing to give her 
price, as he supposed he could eat fourpence-farthingworth of any- 
thing she put before him, and no sort of division will make four- 

nce farthing a day out of two shillings a week. Persons in regions 
ess nearly bordering on the boreal would misdoubt their powers 
of consuming fourpence-farthingworth of “oatmeal or potatoes 
seasoned with onions,” even when made additionally delighful by 
“a careful use of the fat of butcher-meat”—a cuisine which cer- 
tainly merits the praise of being “ cheap, ingenious cookery.” Our 
readers will allow that he was mad to give up his room (two 
shillings a week) and this splendid table for such a trifle as the 
following. The landlord and his wife had long been rather too 
familiar with him. They— 


« Almost expected, us a matter of course, that when I came home 
while they had any of their friends in the house, I should pay my 
shilling, take my share, and be Jack-fellow with them. I felt rather 
degraded by this. Besides, they required my room so very often that 
it was annoying to me. I was the less able to resist these encroach- 
ments, seeing that every night in winter I was at their fireside. I 
could not afford fire in my own room ; but I felt very uneasy, as they 
sometimes went deep into the tipple, and the talk was somewhat 
coarse. One night I was told that an old crony, Alick, aserving-man 
of fifty years, was to be two nights out of a home in changing 
situations. Extraordinary apologies were made for asking me to give 
him a share of my bed. I did not see well how I could refuse ; and 
yet he was a disagreeable person to look at.” True, he was remarkably 
funny, but he wore a wig, had a blush-red face, and unpleasant- 
looking eyes. I was always fastidious about sleeping alone [he had 
practised early when he slept with the foreman at the farm]; most 
particularly set against sleeping two in a bed, if by any means I could 
avoid it; but I could not on this occasion, and so I submitted with a 
bad grace. To crown all, some hints fell that my man would, may-be, 
be back to claim the same privilege.” 


He left. His next lodgings were infested with children, who 
made a noise as children sometimes do; notably the eldest boy. 
At last he said to the mother, “ I would not suffer that.” 


« ¢ What wad ye do?’ 

© ¢T would punish him, and make him glad to be still.’ 

** No sooner said than done, and done with a will too. The little 
fellow was overwhelmned with astonishment, as his looks testified ; 
and while he was wondering what this could mean, he fell asleep.” 


Mrs. McStinger, as the pages of history tell, made her children 
glad to sit on cool door-steps by first particularly warming ‘that 
portion of their “ bodily corporations” —to use a periphrastic ex- 
pression for which we are indebted to Mr. Meetwell—which would 


| naturally be in contact with the door-step when a sitting posture 


was assumed ; but history never informs us that the children did 
not roar while undergoing the cooling process, as they had done 
previously during the converse operation of warming ; and we think 
that the present autobiographer would have conferred an additional 
benefit upon his fellow creatures by giving his recipe for the pun- 
ishment which reduced young Master Steadyman first to silence, 
then to wonderment, and lastly to sleep. 
From this abode of peace he “ wrote Eliza,” “‘ having carefull 


| ruled a large sheet of gilt-edged post.” To print the letter woul 
_ exceed our space as far as to describe it would exceed our powers. 
' On another occasion he produced “ a remarkably well-written letter 
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not write easily, feeling— j 


‘At a loss how to express myself in warm enough terms, and yet to 
avoid actually making love tu her, or pledging myself.” 


She replied :— 
« She kept to the strict line of propriety, and yet had given full scope, 


as one would have thought, to the impulses of her feeling and affec- 
tionate‘heart! It was nice steering, but it was well accomplished.” 


They were eventually married, and commenced business on such 
a mass of involvements, and mutual bills, and borrowings, and 
promises, as never was before. The history becomes a mere record 
of bills coming due, of the most barefaced borrowings to meet 
them, “ taking the street” to look for persons willing to lend a few 
pounds or a few shillings to go towards the sum to be paid the 
bankers. As a variety, there are records of drinking on Mr. 


“~ ;, 
of one hundred and forty-five lines.” Suffice it to say that he did | are now published exactly as they 


| slightest correction of matter or style. This we cannot help 





were written, without the 


| thinking injudicious, for the narrative is for the most part written 


in a very loose, disjointed manner, many of the events having been 
hurriedly and superficially noted down just at the moment they 
happened. 
With all its faults, however, the book, although rather painful 
in parts, is in many particulars very interesting. It commences 


with a letter addressed by the emigrant to a relative at 
| home, from which it appears that in July, 1851, the writer 


Meetwell’s part, and the part of his friends ; of bankruptcies on | 
all sides; of private composition; and, above all, of the advent of | 


half a dozen det ex machind, who, “quite spontaneously,” set Mr. 
Meetwell for ever on his legs by advancing capital sufficient to 
enable him to take in stock at cash prices. Eliza dies, and he 


marries again ; and, even at the risk of drawing too largely upon | 
lilt % 6 Nob ' and Fredericton, the traveller, about the middle of September, 


these columns, we give an extract from a set speech by Mr. Noble- 
man, which led towards this second marriage. 


Mr. Nobleman, it | 


should be premised, had recently been in the Gazette, and a dinner | 


was given to celebrate his second freedom, and to do honour to 
Mr. Meetwell for his kind services in helping his friend through. 
He compares his own career and Meetwell’s :— 


** Both of us have been widowers, left with a family ; and a father 
cannot do much in these trying circumstances. It is necessary that 
he look out for another who may be clothed with the authority of a 
mother to hischildren, I know of no more arduous or honourable 
station any conscientious Jady can fill than this. 
her. There is no circumstance I know of more honourable to our 
country than this, that it contains so many excellent stepmothers. It 
is a trite saying that no man can thrive unless his wife permit him. I 
glory in the character of the Scottish ladies; and so I may; for 
twice I have led to the altar two partners of such worth in every way, 
that I marvel at my good fortune.” 


That this double bigamy should be allowed to go on is certainly 
not a glory to the Scottish law, whatever it may be to the character 
of the Scottish ladies. Twice led to the altar two partners! The 
result seems to have been an agreeable division of labour :— 


“When a poor fellow’s back is at the wall, when those eyes are 
coldly averted that used to be obsequiously civil, and he returns home 
fagged and worn out,—when there he meets no looks but those of 
sympathy and kindnees,—his basin is filled with water, towel, and 
soap, laid by one,—his seat is placed near the fire by another,—and 
mild talk and soothing words go home to his lacerated heart like 
balm,—he is softened; he finds that he has much to live for yet 
[meaning a basinful of water, and towel, and soap, with mild talk ?), 
and he is braced anew to the conflict.” 


Well might one of the audience apply his handkerchief to his 
eyes, and exclaim, “ Lord, man, isn’t that fine?” Well may Mr, 
Meetwell say, after calm consideration :— 


“None who were present will ever forget that dinner, when the 
manly, and handsome, and eloquent Tom Nobleman threw his soul 
into the right scale in favour of honesty, candour, and truth, as all 
the recompense he could then make for the errors of his life. Ob, 
the value of humility—the humility of a noble mind!” 


Before marrying again, however, he determined to set to work 
to read once more the letter which had passed between Eliza and 
himself in the early days. He introduces the episode thus :— 


“Having come smartly home one evening, and got through with 
Charles’s lessons, and despatched my bit supper and sent him to bed, 


I snibbed the parlour door, opened the box, and proceeded to go over 
its contents.” 


He discovered that his wife had, before her death, surreptitiously 
burned the letter she had herself written to him, and, “ in the first 
blush of his mortification, anger held place fora short time.” That 
passed away, and we leave him with a comfortable second wife in 
quietly-declining years. We must confess to parting from Mr, 
Meetwell without having derived any benefit from his revelations. 








AN EMIGRANTS JOURNAL.* 


THE volume before us consists of a series of posthumous notes and 
sketches, extracted: from the letters and diary of a young emigrant 
who, after having lived seven years in the bush in Australia and 
spent eleven weeks with his family at home in England, again 
wandered abroad, his course this time being across the Atlantic 
Ocean to North America, with a view to settling permanently in 
one of our colonies on that continent. The record of his travels 
and of bis two months’ solitary residence in the backwoods of New 
Brunswick, is now for the first time laid before the public, probably 
by one of his surviving relatives, the writer himself being dead. The 
diary was intended exclusively for family perusal, and the details 
of the author’s life abroad were never meant for publication. They 








* Two Months on the Tobique, New Brunswick. An Emi , 5 
London ; Smith, Elder, & Co. bap anise perry 


Every eye is upon | 


aan sail = = Lease = a 


| Tobique. 


embarked at Liverpool for Boston, United States, on board an 
American vessel, “with a Yankee crew and Yankee captain.” 
The ship was a fine one, with very fair accommodation. “In 
fact,” says our author, “the general appearance of things is satis- 
factory.” He had, however, an extremely disagreeable passage, 
with rain, storms, and fierce hurricanes, causing a boisterous and 
heavy sea, and consequently much tossing and pitching of the 
vessel, In the midst of these rough experiences, varied by occa- 
ssional yarns from the captain and chief mate, and a desperate 
quarrel and sanguinary fight, arising from the most trivial cause, 
between the cook and steward, which had nearly resulted in the 
death of the latter, a Portuguese negro, the ship arrived at its 
destination. After paying a flying visit to the towns of St. John 


started in a canoe, rowed by a solitary red Indian, for a remote 
and hitherto unexplored part of the country on the banks of the 
He reached the place for which he was bound 
on the 24th of the month. It was a wild, bleak, and desolate 
spot in the midst of a forest of birch, fir, and spruce trees, 
so dense that it seemed absolutely impenetrable, and to the 
mind of our author it presented the appearance of a huge prison, 
“surrounded on all sides by high and gloomy walls—a ‘howlin 
wilderness,’” the only means of egress from which was “a road 
could almost compare to a dark underground passage, overshadowed 
and confined as it is by the woods.” In this dreary and far- 
removed spot, the writer, assisted by the Indian who had rowed 
him there, and two others of the same race, made preparations for 
encamping in a solitary wigwam for about two or three months. 
When these red Indians, who were civilized, intelligent men, and 
spoke English very fluently, had cut down some huge trees in the 
forest, had built with these materials a rude kind of log hut asa 
dwelling, and had furnished the emigrant with an ample stock of 
provisions, clothing, ammunition, cooking-utensils and other neces- 
saries, they took their leave on the 24th of October, and left him 
entirely by himself in his solitary residence—a sort of hermit, who 
felt a “strange and wild exultation” upon finding himself “ in the 
imperial despotism of solitude,” which he could hardly refrain 
from venting “in an excited yell.” On first landing from the 
Tobique at the place appointed for his future settlement, and in 
the adventures immediately following, our author was forcibly 
reminded of his former emigrant life in the Australian bush, and 
could not help constantly comparing the two. He thus describes 
his feelings on the occasion :— 


“ Then, indeed, the past seemed come again—all the old familiar 


| preparations for ‘bushing it,’ which my life in Australia had made 





second nature tome. The kindling of a fire, the making up of a bed— 
in this instance done simply by throwing the larger stones from the 
shingle on which we were to sleep—the boiling of the tea, the meal 
so highly relished, the supremely gratifying pipe after that; then the 
spreading of blankets, the lying down to sleep with ten thonsand stars 
to watch over us (unless there are ten thousand drops of rain instead), 
the gazing deeply into infinite space ere sleep closes the eyes, the deep 
hush of night only broken by the plash plash of the river éver the 
rock, and the thronging memories which in those hours of still solitude 
come rushing on—oh! I could not think but that I was in glorious, 
sunny Australia, till I looked round and saw the canoe, under the lee 
of which we lay, or Joe’s red Indian face glowing in the light of the 
blaze as he heaped log upon log; and then I remembered I was the 
Port Phillip squatter camping in the woods of New Brunswick.” 


Our author passed two months in his secluded dwelling, during 


| which time he led a very Robinson Crusoe kind of life. Indeed, he 
| often compares his situation to that of the hero of Defoe’s story. 
_ His house was a rude hut, constructed of logs and planks made 


from the stems of cedar, birch, maple, spruce, and other large 
timber trees of the forest, and roofed with branches of the same, 
with a hole left for a chimney, an open space for entrance and exit, 


_ and no other protection from the weather than a thick blanket 


hung before the aperture, which, however, our author found to 
be sufficient for such purposes. It is about this part of the 


| narrative that the journal commences, and the writer certainly 


gives a very animated and picturesque description of his daily 
habits and adventures during his abode in the forest wigwam. 1s 
food consisted chiefly of salt pork and biscuit, with tea and sugar, 
of which he had an abundant supply ; in addition to which, be 
caught several different kinds of fish in the Tobique and the neigh- 
bouring streams, and shot a number of partridges, grouse, and other 
wild fowl], all of which amply furnished his larder, while the trees 
in the wood supplied him with fuel for his fires. The weather 
during his stay was for the most part very severe, with hail, rain, 
high winds, heavy falls of snow, sharp frosts, and intense col 

Still, in spite of all the hardships and privations he had to undergo 
he did not think his life in the back woods at all an unhappy 
uppleasant one ; for, as he observes, “ there seems to be a charm 12 
this forest life, independent of the wages or the hope of large g#1DS, 
which makes it difficult for those who have once entered on the 


| pursuit to abandon it ;” and elsewhere he remarks that he had 
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sed so many years of his life in wild lands and impenetrable 
forests, that his inclination led him far more to the wilderness 
than to the haunts of man. The editor of the volume says in his 
preface that the author was “a born adventurer and explorer,” and 
ene who was “endowed with unusual powers of endurance, pos- 
sessed of ardour and energy in executing any purpose he had 
chosen,” and “ voluntarily trained in boyhood to active labour and 
privation.” During his residence in the wigwam, he saw no human 
beings except one solitary party of woodcutters, or, as they are 
termed in colonial parlance, “ lumberers,” who passed his dwelling 
in a canoe on the Tobique without seeing him. His only com- 
panions, therefore, were the numerous tribes of wild beasts and 
birds that visited the spot, their howls and groans, and the moan- 
ing of the wind, being the only sounds he heard besides his own 
voice. 

At the end of two months he attempted to escape from his self- 
imposed prison, and, having constructed, like Robinson Crusoe, a 
kind of canoe and oars to enable him to navigate the Tobique, he 
bade farewell to his forest abode on the 12th of December, 1851, and 
commenced his journey back to the haunts and society of his fellow- 
creatures. 





But, though he did not fail, as Robinson Crusoe did, in | 


launching his boat into the water, yet, as he could not succeed in | 


making her quite water-tight, she soon sprang a leak, and filled 


rapidly, so he was obliged to return to his lonely abode. Nothing | 


daunted, however, he, in the course of a few days, made a second 
endeavour, and, the river Tobique being completely frozen over so 
as to make for him a road back to the settled part of fhe country, 


kind of light sledge of his own making, called a “ tarboggin,” and 
fortified against the deep-lying snow by a pair of thick snow-shoes. 


| 


their policy was as wise as it has proved successful in the result. 
They were menaced by a European war, which they averted by 
co-operating with France in erecting Belgium into an independent 
monarchy ; and the very fact that such a danger loomed ahead is, 
in our opinion, a sufficient justification for the measures by which it 
was turned aside. It is far less easy to defend Lord Palmerston’s 
intervention in the affairs of Spain and Portugal : still, it must be 
recollected that the shadow of the Holy Alliance was then heavy 
upon Europe ; that the attempts of the despotic Powers, acting in 
co-operation to crush free constitutions, were fresh in men’s minds ; 
and that there were plausible, if insufficient, grounds for forming 
such a league of constitutional States as it was the object of the 
celebrated quadruple alliance to effect. Then, with regard to the 
same noble lord’s Syrian policy in 1840, it may or may not have 
been sound ; but assuredly the dispute between Mehemet Ali and 
the Sultan could not have been treated by the English Govern- 
ment as a mere domestic affair, in which Turkey alone was con- 
cerned. It was a branch of that great Eastern question which 
involves more or less the interests of every European State; and, 
although in form it was a mere quarrel between a monarch and a 
powerful tributary, it substantially raised one of those great 
international controversies from the settlement of which it is, on 
<> gs serant own principles, no part of our duty to stand 
aloof. 

It would not be difficult to show that in other instances, as in 
those we have mentioned, Mr. Stapleton has misapprehended the 


_ real question at issue ; but we have already said sufficient to indi- 
he again started, having his cargo of necessaries stowed away in a | 


cate the leading fallacy which vitiates his work, and we cannot in 


| this part of our journal treat such purely political controversies in 


| any but the most cursory manner. 


After a toilsome and fatiguing march of several days, he at length | 


reached the nearest settlement of “ lumberers” on the river, with 
whom he passed the night. He next went to Fredericton, where his 
friends were delighted and astonished to see him again, for few of them 
expected that he would ever return from the backwoods. TheJournal 
here ends, or rather breaks off, very abruptly, so that we have no 
further record of our author's travels in America. His own impres- 
sions of the place where he lived in solitude for two months were, 


on the whole, not at all favourable to colonization, with which view | 


his expedition and subsequent lonely residence had been mainly 
undertaken. 


We are informed, in the Preface to the work under | 


notice, that the author's “ few added years of life were doomed to | 
pass in struggles of a different kind, and all he has left are such | 


slight and hasty sketches of what he had seen, and partly achieved,” 
as the narrative which the ¢ditor now ventures to present to the 
public, and which he thinks may not prove uninteresting either to 
the general reader, or to those who may intend to emigrate. 








INTERVENTION AND NON-INTERVENTION.* 


THE object of the author of this volume is to uphold the 
principle of non-intervention as he understands it. 
mean by this expression abstinence on the part of England from 


all interference in the disputes of foreign nations; nor does he | 


object. to our interposing by counsel or remonstrance even in the 
internal concerns of any particular State. Unlike the politicians 
whom it is usual to describe, however inaccurately, as the Man- 
chester school, he recognises to the fullest extent the position and 
duties of this country as part of a great system, and insists 
strenuously that we ought not to shrink from fulfilling the 
responsibility thus imposed upon us. 
neither the duty nor the right of one State to interfere forcibly 
in the internal concerns of another State, unless there exists a 
oasus belli against it ; and he proposes to show, by an examination of 
our foreign policy during the last thirty-five years, the mischievous 
consequences which have resulted from our frequent violations of 
the rule which he lays down. We confess, however, that we can 
concur far more readily with the abstract principle which he 
takes as his starting-point than with the judgment which he passes 
upon particular cases in which he deems that it has been infringed. 
It is frequently no easy matter to decide whether a question is one 
of purely internal politics, or whether it has not also bearings of 
80 1mportant an international character as to justify foreign inter- 


In much of the censure which 
the author passes upon our recent foreign policy, we heartily con- 
cur; but we must say we do not agree with him in thinking that it 
was worse than at any previous period of our history. He seems 
to be under theimpression that there was some golden age in which 
England was the disinterested champion—the firm and consistent 
upholder—of international law and international right. For our 
own part, we do not know when that period was. So far as our 
reading goes, this country has never been much better or much 
worse than her neighbours; and, although the European States 
have, ever since international law began to be talked or written 
about, made liberal professions of their respect for it whenever that 
suited their convenience, they have each in turn violated it with 
equal alacrity whenever such a course appeared more con- 
venient or advantageous. The present state of Europe is painful 


_ enough, but it is not more painful than that which prevailed in the 


He does not | 


But he contends that itis | 


vention. With every desire to leave to each country the settle- | 


ment of its own domestic disputes, we cannot admit that, either in 
this or indeed any other case, it is expedient to allow ourselves 
to become the mere slaves of words, or to remain indifferent to the 
arrangement of affairs of European interest, merely because their 


formal aspect is that of a dispute between two parties ina kingdom, | 


or two nationalities subjected to the same crown. For instance, 
Mr. Stapleton severely blames the Government of Earl Grey for the 
part they took in establishing the independence of Belgium ; and 


his observations would be perfectly just if there had been any | 


Possibility of Belgium and Holland settling their differences by 
themselves. But all who know anything of recent history are 
perfectly aware that that was out of the question. The real 
issue with which the English Administration had to deal was not 
Whether Belgium should be reannexed to Holland or should be 
independent, but whether it should become a separate kingdom or 
& province of France. They had not only a right to take energetic 


Steps to prevent the latter event happening, but, as it seems tous, 





* Intervention and N Inte i i e —— 
inion an ond on-Intervention ; or, the Foreign Policy of Great Britain 
—— 360. By Augustus Granville Stapleton, Author of ‘‘ George C 
and his Times,” London : John Murray. . ‘ ; ; 


last century. What is new is the sense of wrong and injustice 
which: is excited by the lawless proceedings of powerful States. 
We have not yet found any means of arresting such violations of 
international right, and of giving security to the minor States ; 
but it is something to see the rise of a general conviction that this 
is a desideratum in our political system. Although we may not 
concur in all the opinions which Mr, Stapleton expresses—although 
we certainly cannot admit that the policy of Lord Palmerston, taken 


_ as a whole, contrasts unfavourably, in respect for right and justice, 


with the policy of those who signed the Treaty of Vienna, and 
directed the foreign affairs of England for ten years afterwards— 
we willingly acknowledge that the cause which we, equally with 
himself, have at heart, is likely to be promoted by a temperate and 
judicious discussion of the reasons and the results of our actions as 
a nation during the last and the present generation. As we have 
already said, there can be no doubt that those actions have often 
been wrongful, and have as often led to calamitous issues. Against 
the recurrence of similar blunders or crimes, there is no better 
safeguard than the growth of an intelligent and well-informed 
public opinion on questions which Englishmen too often treat with 
a strange and painful alternation of indifference and passion. With 
all its imperfections, the work before us is well calculated to con- 
tribute to such a result. It bears marks of careful study and 
considerable knowledge of the subject. It is sensibly and moderately 
written. It is inspired by a high sense of international morality 
and obligation ; and, under these circumstances, we can only regret 
that it should.be marred by something very like party feeling 
against a particular Minister, which impairs the discrimination, 
and therefore lessens the weight, of the author’s criticisms. 








WIVES AND DAUGHTERS.* 


Some such gentle assuagement of sorrow as many have felt on 
looking at the face of a beloved one for the last time, and noting 
the perfected beauty that has come upon it with the coming of 
death, will be felt by those who have known and loved the authoress 
of this book, in recognising the grace of its design and the 
completeness of its execution. Much as literature loses by 
losing Mrs. Gaskell in the ripeness of her power, regret 1s 
tempered by the reflection that her eighteen years’ work has been 
crowned by three books, at least, that will rank as master- 
pieces— Cousin Phillis,” “Sylvia’s Lovers,” and “Wives and 
Daughters.” It is too early to estimate the exact value of these 
stories ; but it is certainly not too much to say of them at once— 
as the editor of the Cornhill Magazine says, in his concluding 
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remarks on the book now before us—that they are “some of the 
truest and purest works of fiction in the language. In many 
respects they standalone. In no other works of fiction, since 
those of Miss Austen, has the individuality of the writer been so 
completely sunk in that of the characters she has portrayed. Such 
an achievement implies extraordinary creative faculty ; and some- 
thing of the greatness of the measure in which it was possessed 
by Mrs. Gaskell may be recognised by comparmg any of 
her later works with the best of those of Miss Austen. Both 
novelists have dealt with everyday life, its people and its incidents 
—but with an immense difference of perceptive power. The 
pictures drawn by the authoress of “Sense and Sensibility “ are 
clear, fresh, reliable as the finest photographs ; those of Mrs. 
Gaskell, as it seems to us, more resemble, in largeness of treat- 
ment, the finest paintings of Meissonnier. On this account we are 
inclined to think that, when the time has come for deter- 
mining the place of her works on the list of English masterpieces 
of fiction, “ Wives and Daughters” will be found to rank more nearly 
with the “Adam Bede” of George Eliot than with any of the 
novels of Miss Austen. It is a work above and beyond the reach of 
critical analysis, Absolutely faultless it is not ; but such faults as there 
are in it appear so insignificant, when its great and manifest excel- 
lencies are taken into account, as not to be worthy of serious notice. 
What is the use of objecting to one of the most exquisitely true 
and beautiful characters ever drawn by a novelist, that she is too 
good? A lover might as reasonably object to the white per- 
fection of his lady’s brow, or desire the blemish of a mole or a 
freckle on her cheek. The spotless goodness of Molly Gibson has 
nothing in common with such “goodness” as the authoress of 
“Christian’s Mistake” and “A Noble Life” delights to paint: Molly 
Gibson is good because she is good, not merely because Mrs. Gaskell 
has chosen to make her so. There are characters enough with 
faults in “Wives and Daughters ;” but the mind which created 
them was too wise to think of exaygerating either the goodness or 
the badness in them. A long way within the extremes of milk- 
and-water saintliness and brimstone sinfulness she had found a 
great deal of human nature, and she was content to reproduce it as 
she found it—neither better nor worse. We have no puny preaching 
about good and evil, no nursery-tale moral, in ‘“ Wives and 
Daughters ;” but, instead, a wonderful exhibition of human character, 
an admirable display of intuitive knowledge of human action, 
thought, and feeling. Story there is hardly any, in the sense of 
plot ; yet there is not an incident in the whole book that is not 
made as interesting as an event in an ordinary sensation novel, by 
force of strongly awakened sympathy. As in ordinary life, the 
experiences of each day’s existence to each character is a story, 
rounded and complete so far as it goes ; how endlessly varied and 
deeply interesting, we learn when novelists like Mrs. Gaskell repro- 
duce it. Of the characters in “ Wives and Daughters” we are 
made to know the daily-continued story more thoroughly than we 
are likely to know the story even of our own daily lives ; for few 
of us ever get so comprehensive a view of our own characters as 
Mrs. Gaskell gives of those of the personages of her drama, no 
matter how difficult the characterization may be. One great charm 
of her work, indeed, is the apparent ease with which it has been 
accomplished. The men and women whom she has set before us 
might be real presences, only it is certain that, in such a case, they 
would lack the exquisitely perfect contour with which—seemingly 
without effort—she has reproduced them in her book. They cannot 
be described apart from the persons and events by which they are 
influenced. To say that Cynthia—the most remarkable character 
of all—is a coquette, is to convey no idea of the Cynthia drawn 


with such masterful completeness by Mrs. Gaskell. She is the | 


child of her mother, and her character requires to be studied in 
conjunction with that of her mother to be thoroughly appreciated. 
So it is throughout the story. None of the characters introduced 
lead lives apart from their fellow-creatures, and it is by the faithful 
representation of their conduct when brought into contact with 
others that their characters are portrayed. Few books in the 
English language, or perhaps in any language, exhibit such an 
extraordinary assemblage of perfectly represented individualities. 
The story of “ Wives and Daughters” was not finished by 
the authoress. “ What promised to be the crowning work of a 
life,” says the editor of the Cornhill Magazine, in which 
periodical the novel first appeared, “is a memorial of death. 
A few days longer, and it would have been a triumphal column, 
crowned with a capital of festal leaves and flowers; now it is 
another sort of column—one of those sad white pillars which 
stand broken in a churchyard.” Enough of the authoress’s in- 
tention was known, hwever, to suggest what would have been the 
end of the story had she happily lived to finish it. Only one chapter 
was wanting to complete her design. Even without, it her work is 
be aed proportioned ; with it, it would have been artistically 
perfect. 
We turn reluctantly to the subject of the so-called illustrations 
of this charming book. We should have been heartily glad if the 
publishers had not thought it worth while to reproduce the 
eighteen caricatures which disfigured the pages of the Cornhill, 
and doubly disfigure those of the two volumes now before us. 
That such examples of all that is perverse in taste can give 
any satisfaction to the readers of “ Wives and Daughters” we 
do not believe. 


egotism of one of a small band of artists, whose vocation appears 





To our mind they illustrate nothing but the | 


to be to bring the admirable art of wood-engraving (wood-cutting | 


has latterly, we believe, 


wo been adopted as the more correct 
description) into contempt. 





FRENCH LITERATURE* 


WE propose from time to time to report briefly on the most 
remarkable works issued by our Continental neighbours, and 
in pursuance of that intention now pass im review a few of the 
publications of the present year with which the literary men of 
France have favoured us. 

“ Le Confesseur,” a work of fiction by the well-known unknown 
Abbé * * *, will probably be greeted with equal approbation 
and disapprobation, according to the opinions of its readers. It 
is, of course, a novel with a purpose, as might at once be inferred 
from the title of the work, and from the literary, or rather religious, 
tendency of the author of “Le Maudit.” But, just because this 
fact is a matter of course, it was both injudicious and superfluous 
to make particular mention of it. It is strange that so many 
authors are unable to see the disadvantage of making ina prefatory 
notice the uncalled-for declaration that their work is a romance 
specially invented in order to prove such and such a fact. 
They do not see that by such a communication a story loses more 
than half the effect which it otherwise might produce ; for it is 
almost tantamount to saying, “We are going to tell you a lie in 
order to prove a truth.” It is bad taste, as most people now admit, 
to write a novel with a purpose, and it is still more objectionable 
to avow such a purpose in a semi-critical preface. 

The plot of the prolific Abbé’s newest production is—at least 
for a French novel—of a very simple structure. M. Deville, a 
banker of considerable fortune, has attained the supposed goal of 
every French banker ; he retires from business, and buys a splendid 
“hétel” in the Faubourg St. Germain. There he wishes to spend 
the fashionable season of the year in domestic happiness and social 
pleasure with his wife and his two daughters, Laurence and Marie. 
The husband and wife are bothimbued with religious feelings, and lead 
a happy life. Madame Deville is rather a weak character, with the 
redeeming feature, however, of great amiability, and, as long as she 
strictly keeps to the solemn promise not only to cherish but also 
to obey her husband, the spirit of domestic happiness hovers over 
the Deville family. But a magnificent mansion in the aristo- 
cratic Faubourg is not purchased with a view to leading an idyllic 
family life. Madame Deville’s ambition soars higher, especially since 
she has inhaled the epicurean miasma of Paris. She yearns to be 
introduced into aristocratic society, and receives both encouragement 
and support from her cousin, the Marquise de Savinieres. That the 
way to the aristocratic circles goes through the milliners’ and dress- 
makers’ shops is a well-known fact, and Madame Deville quietly 
submits in this respect to the practical guidance of her monitor ; 
but she is rather startled to learn that the acquisition of a special 
spiritual adviser, or directeur, is an absolute necessity for every 
member of fashionable society. It may be that the “ confessor” is 
only considered as an article of fashion, or that his engagement is 
the consequence of a precautionary measure which people think it 
advisable to adopt upon entering the brilliant circles of Parisian 
life. But, however this may be, the weak-minded Madame Deville 
yields to the persuasion of her more experienced cousin, and 
engages the spiritual services of Pere Jérome, a Dominican friar 
who has acquired a great reputation by his sensational sermons. 
After several times confessing to him, he gets a firm hold upom her, 
and the poor victim is henceforth doomed to follow, without a will 
of her own, the designing injunctions of her spiritual adviser. 
Pere Jérome tells Madame Deville that she is destined by God to 
assist materially in the holy work of regenerating the Roman 
Catholic Church, and of assisting in the maintenance of the tem- 
poral power of the Pope. The plan of the Dominican friar is well 
designed. He uses his endeavours to marry the two Mademoiselles 
Deville to two reliable champions of the status quo at Rome. 
Mdlle. Laurence, the eldest and handsomest, is destined to wed 
M. Hector de Chantonnay, a scion of a noble family and an able 
contributor to ultramontane papers, who has only the one ineon- 
venient drawback that he is penniless. But the friar proposes, 
and love disposes. Laurence has become attached to M. Armand 
Villaret, also an author, but one whose liberal tendencies are not 
calculated to make the friar hope that he will ever become a prop 
to the Papacy. But M. Deville sees no objection to this cireum- 
stance; so he gives his paternal consent to the choice of his 
eldest daughter, and the family discord begins. Pre Jérome 
assures Madame Deville that both her own soul and that of her 
daughter will be eternally lost, should the latter marry the amiable 
freethinker; and he finds an auxiliary as unscrupulous.as himeelf in 
the Marquise de Saviniéres who has no objection to the freethinker, 
but is strongly opposed to the plebeian. This lady is, however, 
only a partial ally, for she intends Laurence for the Gomte de 
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Saviniéres, a nephew of her own. But de Saviniéres withdraws, 
out of friendship to Armand, his pretensions to Laurence, and 
generously bestows his affections upon Marie, the youngest 
daughter of M. Deville. Marie is a fanatical and enthusiastic 
girl, thoroughly subservient to the will of Pére Jérome. There 
seems to be no objection to the marriage of the poor nobleman and 
the rich fanatic; but Madame la Marquise finds the idea of 
Laurence marrying a commoner too revolting, and she favours 
the suit of M. Hector de Chantonnay. Madame Deville has in the 
mean time become a perfect tool in the hands of her scheming 
“Directeur,” which circumstance is forcibly and amusingly shown 
in an episode, in which the author relates that Madame had been 
obliged to dismiss her servant, because the latter refused to confess 
again to Pére Jérome, on account of his—to use a very mild ex- 
pression—highly unbecoming questions. The pious monk, however, 
not only has it in his power to remit the sins of the penitent and to 
give spiritual advice to poor sinners, but is also in a position to 
provide reliable servants—domestics on whom he at least can rely. 
A great moral pressure is also exercised on M. Deville, and he too 
sends away his faithfulservant. Pére Jérome has now two spies in 
the Deville family, and, profiting by the absence of M. Villaret, 
who has been attending on his dying mother, he contrives to work 
up the imagination of Madame Deville to a pitch of feverish excite- 
ment. She conjures Laurence to save their souls from eternal 

erdition by marrying her confessor’s favourite. Laurence, actuated 
be feelings of filial piety, renounces her beloved ; but M. De Chan- 
tonnay discovers the true state of her heart, and, having generously 
telegraphed for Villaret, the lovers are reunited. The rage of Pére 
Jérome now knows no bounds, and he addresses to his crazy peni- 
tent such a terrible epistle that she throws herself in despair into 
the water. Madame Deville’s life, however, is saved, but her 
reason—or rather the little which has been left to her of that 
faculty—seems to be gone for ever. 








the vacuum in her young heart, turns her eyes to a young gentle- 
man who is on the point of entering a Trappist convent, but in the 
mean time falls in love with her. Isabella fancies she returns the 
passion of the candidate for La Trappe, and her husband, driven 
to despair, determines to leave his adored wife for ever. He 
informs her that he is going to take part in the American war. As 
the scion of a noble family, he intends, of course, to join the 
gentlemen of the South. Her husband’s conduct opens her eyes 
to the true state of her feelings, and she still remains an 
“honnéte femme.” Consequently, she lets her young admirer 
to the fittest place for disappointed lovers—that is to say, to A 
Trappe—and hurries to join her husband, whom she succeeds in 
convincing that she has made a very discreet use of the conjugal 
liberty which he conferred upon her. The young couple are now 
reunited, and take the firm and laudable resolution always to 
remain so. Our readers will see by the foregoing account that 
there is no ground for the animadversion of the Abbé * * * 
against M. Cherbnlliez’s novel. The latter has evidently used the 
circumstance of a confidential communication of the Marquise to 
her former confessor as a mere frame-work, and the adversary of 
the confessional has as much right to find fault with “‘ Le Roman 
d’une Honnéte Femme” as a teetotaller would have to scorn 
Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Tales” because the pilgrims started from 
the famous Tabard Inn. We have on former occasions favourably 
noticed several works of fiction by M. Victor Cherbulliez ; but the 
present seems to us one of his very best and most amusing novels. 
The popular authors of “Le Conscrit,?” MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian, have also, in their recent production, “La Maison 
Forestiére,” made use of a framework, but, unfortunately, the 
picture inclosed in it isa very ugly one. A young German artist, 
whilst travelling through the Forest of Hundsriick, meets an 
old forester, who invites him to his house. The artist enjoys the 


| hospitality of his old friend for several weeks. The scenery is 


The preceding incidents form the simple plot of the Abbé’s | 


forcibly-told tale. He endeavours to prove that confession, as 
practised now by the Jesuits and other religious orders, tends to 
destroy, not only every spark of chastity and innocence, domestic 
happiness and privacy, but even Christianity itself. The questions 
put by the confessor to the penitent form the most revolting 


charming, and so is the forester’s grand-daughter, Loise ; and, in 
order to show his gratitude, the artist makes a portrait of the grand- 


_ father and his blooming descendant. This part of the story is most 


portion of the confession. Some of these questions are given in | 
the Abbé’s novel, but, as is generally done in similar cases, in | 


Latin. Some fastidious readers might doubt the propriety of 
giving the questions at all; but, if they are really put, we see no 
reason why they should be suppressed. The most depraved 
imagination would be unable to guess the real tenor of these oral 
questions by mere suggestive hints and allusions. If we are to 
form a correct notion of the corruption and demoralization caused 
by auricular confession—if we are to understand and to believe the 
utterance of Mdile. Marie Deville, who declares, ‘‘ Le Pére Jérome 
a tué Pintelligence de ma pauvre mére, dans mon Ame il a tué la 
kee Je ne suis plus ni Catholique ni Chrétienne,” &c.—the 
confessor’s questions must be given in their crude grossness. The 
author, however, does not confine himself to the evil results 
practically arising from the abuse of the confessional; he also 
proves historically, in a special and highly-interesting chapter, that 
auricular confession never formed one of the fundamental doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic Church. We desire to call particular 
attention to this most carefully-elaborated chapter, which is 
written with a perfect knowledge of the subject in question. As 
a novel, ‘ Le Confesseur” offers nothing of paramount interest ; 
but the delineation of the various contrasting characters is so 
graphic and true to life, that the reader becomes irresistibly 
interested in the narrative. The style of the work is far superior 
to the author’s former productions. 

_ That the Abbé does not exaggerate in describing the powerful 
influence of the priests over their penitents, we are also enabled to 
see by the novel “Le Roman d’une Honnéte Femme,” by M. Victor 
Cherbulliez. We felt great curiosity about this story: partly 
because, according to our English notions of “an honest married 
woman,” she ought to have no romance at all ; and partly in con- 
sequence of the passing censure which the Abbé * * * pronounces 


beautifully written; it is a charming idyll, which justifies us in 
expecting that the sequel will be equally pleasant. But the reader 
will be grievously disappointed. The old forester relates to his 
guest a wild and fantastic legend, which is one of the most repul- 
sive we have ever read. It would certainly have been of far greater 
interest to the reader to hear more of the fortunes of Loise and her 


| loving Théodore, than to learn the “Story of Vittikab, le Comte- 


Sauvage,” who lived and robbed two hundred years ago. After 
hearing this painful legend, the young artist suddenly departs, as 
if he would have nothing to do with a man who could relate such 
an abominable story ; and we think the best thing we can do is to 
imitate his example. 

Another village-tale is “ L’Ouvrier,” by M. Olivier Urbain. A 
“ good young man” earns, by dint of hard work, a small eae 


| and gains, by his amiable conduct, the affections of a pretty an 


on this work in his preface to the “Confesseur.” M. Cherbulliez’s | 


novel contains the story of thirty months of the life of a young 
lady, and the narrative is supposed to be addressed to her former 
teacher and confessor, who has gone to the wilds of Canada as a 
missionary to the Indians. What can this honest young lady have 
done during the two years and a half, to fill up a good-sized 


volume with her confessions ? During this short space of time she | 


has fallen in love, engaged herself, married, become jealous, almost 
fallen in love with another man and separated from her husband, 
and has finally got reconciled to the latter—matter enough for a 
novel even of three volumes. The courtship, love, and marriage 


took place in the romantic Jura mountains, the honeymoon was | 
enjoyed at Paris and London ; and then Isabella, the heroine of | 


the novel, retires with her husband, M. le Marquis de Lestang, to 

is charming country seat in the south of France, to coutinue 
there, Temote from the intrigues of the great world, the happy life 
80 propitiously begun. But a lady with whom the Marquis (who is 
Pen of the world) has had in bygone times a love affair, lives at 

© Same spot, and a series of inexplicable occurrences arise, which 
fem fully to justify the suspicions of the young Marquise. At 
he matters come to such a stage that she gives her husband full 
8a: erty to do what’ he likes, reserving to herself, of course, the 
than privilege. The Marquis now finds his wife more charming 
wend and does all in his power to regain her affections. In 

in! Madamela Marquise treats him with coldness, and, to fill up 


equally good young woman. The story is unobjectionable, but 
dull—like most unobjectionable French stories. 

A new novel by Georges Sand, entitled “ Monsieur Sylvestre,” 
lacks the stirring incidents of M. Urbain’s “ Ouvrier,” but is written 
by a master mind, and contains a most delicate analysis of the 
feelings of the human heart, as well as exquisite descriptions of 
scenery—descriptions in which the authoress of “ Lelia” is not 
surpassed by any living writer. 

Passing from the novel to the drama, we have to record, before 
all, the signal success of one of the most distinguished French poets 
of the present day, whose dramatic muse has been silent fora con- 
siderable time. We allude to M. Ponsard, the celebrated author 
of “Lucréce” and “ Charlotte Corday,” who has earned fresh 
laurels by his “ Lion Amoureux,” a play recently performed for the 
first time at the Thédtre Francais. The author has taken for the 
background of his play the French Revolution, but has wisely 
chosen that period which is the most suitable for such a purpose, 
The time of action is placed between the 9th Thermidor, which 
concluded the bloodiest episode in the world’s history, and the 
establishment of the Directoire, which inaugurated the stern 
despotism of a military rule full of splendour and misery. M. 
Ponsard’s “lion”—the term must not be here taken in its ironical 
sense—is the Republican General Humbert. This, however, is not 
the Humbert of history, but a Humbert of the author's own 
imagination. The character in question is a stern “ Conventionnel,” 
who steadfastly refuses to enter the aristocratic salon of Madame 
Tallien, whose house forms the centre of all the reactionary elements 
of those times. To Hoche, the valiant conqueror at Arcole, the un- 
dignified task has been assigned of enticing this rigid Republican to 
the perfumed abode of the. aristocratic Circe. The attempt proves 
futile, but the impetuous lion is soon to be tamed. The Marquise 
de Maupas appears, under the apparent pretext of obtaining by 
entreaties permission for her father to sojourn in France, but in fact 
to allure the valorous Republican into the meshes of her intimate 
friend, Madame Tallien. It so happens that the Marquise knew the 
General when he was a spirited peasant boy, living on the estate of 
her father, the Comte d’Ars, and a touching scene of recognition 
ensues. The metamorphosis of the General is now effected as if 
by magic. The “lion” is turned into a lamb. He promises to 
go to Madame Tallien’s salon, and he does go. The General, being 
one of the most influential members of the Convention, brings the 
news to the Marquise du Maupas, that that tribunal has granted to 
her father the privilege of returning to France. But a man can ha 


join an uncongenial society with impunity. The patience of the 


stern Republican is sorely tried by the taunts of a muscadin, who 
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sneers at the Convention and its doings; but the seductive influence 
of the Marquise makes him suppress his wrath, which is on the 
point of bursting forth with the violence of a volcano. However, 
when the Vicomte de Vaugris, the cousin and admirer of the 
Marquise, advises her to effect the liberation of her brother-in-law, 
who is a political prisoner, ] 

and cheating the members of the Convention, the General's 
patience is exhausted, and he gives vent to his rage in such 
terms that Madame Tallien exclaims, after his impetuous 
harangue and unceremonious departure, “ Mais, c’est un ouragan.” 
In the third act we see “the lion” tamely returning to his cage. 


arquise i ion the liberation of his rival ; | + aya 
ae dg ager angy A yea Alar gamez soapy vgpelyy bg Bo | The first article, which is said to be by Mr. John Stuart Mill, gives 


but, it being against his political conscience to do so, he declares 
himself ready to lay down his office of secretary of the “ Comité du 
Salut Public,” by which act he would indirectly contribute to the 
liberation of his apparently successful rival. The Marquise is so 
deeply touched by this noble trait, that she avows to him her love, 
pledging her word to become his wife, and not that of her brother- 
in-law. The inopportune arrival of the Comte d’Ars rudely breaks 
the charm, the uncompromising aristocrat declaring that he will 
repudiate and curse his daughter, should she ever contaminate her 


decision. He had refused to join Hoche in his expedition to 
Brittany to fight against the emigrés, supported by the English ; 


and whom she is to marry, by cajoling | 





but now, in the bitter and despairing grief of disappointed love, he | 


eagerly places his sword and his life at the disposal of General 
Hoche. The fifth act opens with a popular scene in Brittany after 
the battle of Quiberon. The emigrés have sustained a thorough 
defeat in their ridiculous attempt. The victory is owing to Hum- 


which we have referred may be regarded as an excellent con- 
tribution to the larger scheme. 

We have not included M. Victor Hugo’s “ Travailleurs de la 
Mer” in our present notice, because the English version appeared 
almost simultaneously with the French original, and we intend to 
speak of both together. 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


Tue Edinburgh opens with Plato and concludes with Reform. 


a very clear and camprehensive account of the teaching of the 
Socratic dialogues, and of the general tendency of Greek 
philosophy in its various phases. It is based on Mr. Grote’s work, 
which is spoken of in terms of the highest praise. “ Mus 
Britannic ” is an article on various recent translations of classical 
works into English, and of English poems into Greek and Latin. 
In the paper on “ Water Supply,” some deeply interesting details 
are given of the rapidly increasing demand all over England, and 


noble blood by marrying a plebeian. The Marquise yields in filial in some other countries, for water, and the very serious grounds 


obedience, and communicates to General Humbert her involuntary | : 
running short, and threatens every year to do so in a still more 


| alarming degree. The population of London and of other large 


that exist for fearing that this prime requisite of man is already 


towns is increasing at the rate, it is supposed, of about five thou- 
sand every year; and to the enormous and continually augmenting 


| consumption of water by individuals must be added the immense 


/ amount which is used for various manufacturing purposes. 


More- 


| over, among the decently living classes, the tendency of each 


bert, of whom the Marquise, who has followed the army into | 


Brittany, is now obliged to ask the liberation of her father. The 
Count is a prisoner of war, and, being an emigré, his life is forfeited. 
Her brother-in-law has died a hero’s death in the disastrous battle. 
But now the Republican General shows himself true to his political 
convictions and to military honour. 
with the request of the Marquise ; and even her tempting promise 
to become his wife, if he will only save her father, cannot make his 
resolution falter. By the fortuitous intercession of General Hoche, 
the Comte d’Ars is liberated, and the Marquise, touched by the 
dignified conduct of General Humbert, gives her hand to the 
plebeian, in spite of her father’s remonstrance. 


M. Ponsard’s production is far above the level of ordinary French 


He firmly refuses to comply | 


dramas, yet it by no means deserves the high encomiums lavished | 


upon it by most French critics. 
are its want of unity, and the absence of well-sustained dramatic 
action. The metamorphosis of General Humbert is much too 
sudden. 
of the first act ; and the construction of the rest of the play is in 
many respects weak. However, several of the characters are 
excellently drawn, and some of the scenes exhibit the literary 
powers of the author very favourably. 


_ Another new drama, which has not, like the preceding, a vague 
historical background, but is founded on a well-known fact, has 
been performed at the Gaité with considerable success, 


MM. Mestépés and Couturier. The plot is based on a duel which 
took place at the beginning of the the reign of Henry II. of France 
between two French noblemen, Vivonne de la Chateigneraie and 
Guy Chabot de Jarnac. This encounter, however, differs from the 
ordinary French duels in the fact that it assumed at the time of its 
occurrence the dimensions of a State event, and that the thrust 
which secured the victory to the weaker and inexperienced party 
has become in French a proverbial expression. 


_ Of the various books of travel which have recently been pub- 
lished in France, we will only mention M. Taine’s work, 
en Italie.” The learned author is one of the warmest advocates of 
Italian unity, and consequently one of the sincerest well-wishers 
of the Italians ; yet he speaks very candidly of their faults. He 


The principal defects of the play | 


| artisans have been thrown out of employ.” 
The chief interest of the story ceases with the fifth scene | 


| drawn upon. 


person now is to use a much larger quantity of water for ablution 
than formerly ; so that not only is there a greater number of per- 


| sons to be supplied, but each individual demands more for himself 


than his forefathers did. Meanwhile, the sources of supply are no 
greater ; nay, they give signs of diminishing from the constant 
drain, and of late some of the London water companies have found 
no little difficulty in answering the demands on them, The last 
four or five years, also, have, in England, been unusually dry. 
“Last year,” says the Edinburgh reviewer, ‘numerous villages 
were parched for want of water, and impure ponds were necessarily 
Some of these villages were in such a condition of 
drought as to favour the approach of cholera. Agriculturists were 
in sore and similar need, and even towns and cities began to 
apprehend a serious deficiency of water. The condition of many of 
our large manufacturing towns from this cause has been appalling. 
Mills have stopped work, trade has been injured, and thousands of 
The drought last 
summer and autumn was prolonged until the end of September, 
but in October there were twenty-six rainy days, and the total 
quantity of rain in that month exceeded half that of the previous 


| six months. Exceptionally dry seasons are thus compensated for 


It is | 
entitled “ Le Coup de Jarnac,” and has been conjointly written by | 


“ Voyage | 


by exceptionally heavy descents of rain ; but the immense increase 
in the consumption, and the corresponding failure of the supply, 
are more serious matters. The Rev. J. C. Clutterbuck—a clergy- 
man who has given a great deal of attention to this subject—said 
in his evidence before the Select Committee on the Thames River 
last year :—‘ Be sure that you economise the water, for there are 
many towns in England, now growing, which appear to me to have 
ruin staring them in the face for want of a proper supply of water. 
That may seem an extravagant statement: I believe, however, that 
it is strictly true; certainly it is with reference to the Valley of 
the Thames.” There is good reason to believe that the Thames is 
diminishing in volume, and large rivers generally are not the best 
sources of supply. The reviewer therefore urges, in accordance with 
the scheme of Mr. Bateman, C.E., that we Londoners should fetch 
our water from the natural reservoirs in the mountain-ranges of 
Cader Idris and Plynlimmon, in North Wales. At the close of 


| his most interesting and important paper, the reviewer says :— 


plainly denies them the possession of “1a douceur, les instincts | 


sociables, le sentiment chevaleresque de l’honneur, le bons sens 
flegmatique, la sévére conscience puritaine,” &c. M. Taine is also 
greatly displeased with the multiplicity of sacred images, some of 
which are actually dressed in the modern style. ‘This heathenish 
Catholicism is shocking,” the author indignantly exclaims ; “these 
Italians have nothing of Christianity but superstition and fear.” 
M. Taine, however, chronicles, with equal catdour and impartiality, 
everything good which he found in Italy, and especially the 
advance which has recently been made on former times, Commerce 
and industry, supported by English enterprise, have been largely 
developed ; and education, of which, as it would seem, the generality 
of the Italians stand greatly in need, has progressed in a satis- 
factory degree. M. Taine’s work, which is a reprint from the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, touches a great variety of subjects, and 
handles them with considerable skill. The remarks on art are 

rticularly valuable ; and the book altogether is one of the most 
ee publications on Italy which we have seen for a long 
ime. 

We should also mention an historical work on the same country 
 reesyen J considerable merit—-viz., M. A. Dantier’s “ Monastéres 

énédictins d’Italie.” The author gives a full and learned account 
of those establishments, and promises us a similar work on the 
French monasteries of the same order. M. Dantier has accom- 
plished his difficult task with great care and skill. It is high time 
to write the history of religious orders generally ; and the work to 





“The mountains, the lakes, the unpolluted and many minor 
streams, are unfailing depositories of excellent water, if only our 
science, our toil, and our capital are perseveringly directed towards 
them.” The next article is on the recently-published collections of 
the correspondence of Marie Antoinette, edited by Von Arneth, 
Count d’Hunolstein, and M. Feuillet de Conches, a portion of 
which, it may be recollected, is of very doubtful authenticity. 
Enough, however, remains to add considerably to our know- 
ledge of the leading characters in the first French Revo- 
lution ; and the reviewer thinks that the documents thus 
given to the world show the members of the French Royal 
family in an estimable light, notwithstanding the political errors. 
which they committed. “The Irish Church” is the title of an 
essay very appropriate at the present time, strongly depicting 
the injustice of the existing state of things, by which the 
Church of a very small minority is endowed at the expense of the 


religious convictions of the great mass of the people, “ We trust,” 
says the writer— 


** We trust that all the parties who are so deeply interested in the 
settlement of the Irish Church question—though with such diverse 
aims and conflicting pretensions—will be prepared to make large and 
mutual concessions. It is the character of our statesmansbip, eve™ 
distinguished by sobriety of aim and practicability of result, to reach, 
through the full and thorough discussion of opposing claims, a b 
foundation for liberal compromise and mutual conciliation, This, iD 
all probability, will be the method in which the difficult and compli- 
cated question before us will be arranged. There will be no place, 
we believe, either for the extreme Churchman or the extreme Catholic 
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in ite ultimate settlement—the one bent upon preserving the Church _| 


in its present parochial and financial dimensions, the other equally 
bent upon its total and final disendowment. Fortunately for herself, 
the Irish Church possesses some liberal and enlightened men like Dr. 
Maziere Brady, who utterly repudiate the notion that the existence of 
a Church depends upon the continuance of a State provision for its 
bishops and clergy, and who can contemplate the existing agitation in 
a reasonable spirit. .... He [Dr. Brady] evidently refers to a class 
of his brethren who have raised the old cry—The Church in danger— 
a cry that was never uttered by any voice however feeble or for any 
object however base, without being caught up in all the dark nooks 
where bigotry nestles with corruption—but the time is now past for 
that peculiar species of strategy which consists in boldly and per- 
sistently ignoring all the anomalies, abuses, and defects of an institu- 
tion. People of this class are blind to all the indications of public 
opinion—gathered force year by year against them—and they may 
well spare us that pamphleteering scurrility which is the last resource 
of a party which cannot answer and will not submit. It is our earnest 
hope that, whatever may be the character and extent of the changes 
introduced into the Irish Church, or the measure of concession to 
Roman Catholic claims, the people of the sister-country will fully 
recognise the disposition of English statesmen to redress every 
injury, to repeal every injastice, and to mitigate if not remove every 
anomaly.’ 


Very full of anecdote and portrait-painting is the review of the 


son of Frederick, hereditary prince and afterwards reigning Land- 
grave of Hesse, and of Mary, daughter of George II. of England. 


The Prince was born in 1744, and lived to as recent a period as | 


1836, when he died at the patriarchal age of ninety-two. His 
memoirs, which were dictated in 1816, and came down to the year 


1784, introduce us to Frederick the Great, Gustavus III., Struensee, | 


and other remarkable men of the second half of last century ; and 
the article in the Edinburgh very pleasantly summarizes the chief 
points of interest. The paper on “The Reconstruction of the 
American Union” is an able review of the present position of affairs 
in the United States. It opposes, as injudicious for a long time to 
come, the enfranchisement of the negroes, and speaks very highly 
of President Johnson :— 


“The language of Mr. Lincoln was homely, and his course was | 


guided by no far-sighted views of policy or statesmanship; but his 
declarations and his actions were markei by a sincerity and earnest- 
ness that slowly won the respect of statesmen and the affectionate 
sympathy of the people. He brought no genius to the task of govern- 
ment, but his cofiscientious resolve to discharge the duty he had 
undertaken, and to preserve the Union of which he was the appointed 
guardian, gave persistency to his efforts and vigour to his policy. Mr. 
Seward’s administrative ability compensated for the intellectual defi- 
ciencies of his chief, and made no unimportant contribution to his 


success. But we are disposed to think that Mr. Johnson, with equal | 


honesty and greater dignity, is more truly a statesman than Mr. Lin- 
coln. He has none of Mr. Lincoln’s racy humour, and but little of his 
universal sympathy, but in tact as a politician and in bearing asa 
ruler, he far surpasses him. The late President watched and waited 
for the course of events, which carried him to results he had certainly 
never anticipated ; his successor bas shown the will and the power to 
be a master of events, to stay the torrent, and to impose a policy on 
his country. Mr. Lincoln’s last Inaugural Address had in it some- 
thing almost prophetic, but there was in it more of the good man 
than of the politician. Mr. Johnson’s first Message, in its clearness 
of statement and breadth of view, and in the vigorous English of its 
style, surpasses any Presidential Message of our own time, and is one 
of the finest State papers of modern days. Mr. Buchanan is unfortu- 
nate in recalling attention to his own vapid productions. He is sepa- 
rated from his successors by a moral chasm, as wide and deep as the 
political chasm which separates their times from his. Indeed, nothing 
more clearly marks the change in American politics than the change 
in the moral tone of the Presidency. In the higher regions, at least, 
the war has cleared the air. A new dynasty began with Mr. Lincoln, 
bat Mr. Johnson roles in a new age. Subserviency to a violent and 
anti-national faction is at an end. The President is no longer the tool 
of a party, but the organ of the nation. It is no longer his chief 
function to defend an immoral institution; it is his duty now to be 
the highest exponent of the political conscience of the people. The 
terrible ordeal of civil war has purified the nation from the one guilty 
institution which corrupted its political life, and the first consequence 
of the change is that Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Johnson have given dignity 
to a station that Mr. Polk, Mr. Pierce, and Mr. Buchanan had de- 
graded, and that the best men of the nation begin at least to hope that 
they may be as proud of the Presidents of the next half-century, as 
they have been ashamed of those of the last.” 


The “Diary of the Right Honourable William Windham ” gives 
occasion for a gossipping article ; and the final paper is, as we have 
said, on Reform. It only consists, however, of about five pages, 
and may be regarded as a provisional expression of Whig opinion, 
pending the fate of the Government Bill. 


The Quarterly also has.a manifesto on the Reform Bill—a long 
and elaborate essay, the tendencies of which we need hardly 
describe, especially after the ironical comments on the paper 
ere by Mr. Gladstone last week in the House of Commons. 
r : other articles are not political. The first is a review of Mr. 
— le’s and Professor Tom Taylor's “ Life and Times of Sir Joshua 
ote ;_ the second, of Mr. Foss’s “ Judges of England” and 
“an Curiales :” both interesting abstracts of the works on 
Com they are based. The paper on “ The Children’s Employment 
at “ane is full of frightful details of infant suffering ; and it 
lite chet to pass from the record of such miseries to so purely 

tary a subject as “The Science of Language,” in the essay on 


_ which, the recent writings of Professor Max Miiller, Mr. Hensleigh 
Wedgwood, and Mr. Farrar, are intelligently criticised. ‘Coal 
and Smoke” is a capital specimen of a popular scientific article. 
It takes a rather melancholy view of the exhaustion of our coal- 
mines, which the writer believes must ensue at no distant period. 
He therefore exhorts us to economize as much as possible, by the 
consumption of smoke, and by the substitution of close stoves for 
open fires. We should think still better of the article—which, 
however, is unquestionably very interesting—if it had not been 
deformed here and there by the introduction of Tory and Pro- 
tectionist views. One curious passage on the consumption of smoke 
in towns we will quote :— 


‘It has been proposed to abate the smoke nuisance in towns by 
connecting the chimneys of all the houses with underground culverts. 
provided at intervals with high shafts, in which, if necessary, the 
draught upwards might be greatly increased by furnaces, just as in 
most of our collieries. We have long been familiar with extensive 
manufactories, covering large areas, in which were very numerous 
fires, all in communication with a single lofty chimney. We have seen 
the exterior of a mansion built on the same principle by Mr. Wright, 
of the Butterley Ironworks, in Derbyshire, near Tissington, if we 
mistake not, between twenty and thirty years ago. There is only one 
high stack, at a considerable distance from the house, with which 
every chimney is in communication. With such an arrangement no 


“ Mémoires de mon Temps” of Prince Charles of Hesse, a younger | visible smoke should be produced, and with due attention a smoky 


chimney should be impossible. As novelty is the order of the day, 
and money is readily thrown away even on schemes of the most worth- 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


less description, surely means might be found to carry out a really 
important experiment, either in the metropolis or some other large 
town in the country, in the erection of dwelling-houses on the principle 
in question. It would be well deserving a trial in building a new 
mews, if only with a view of preventing the neighbouring houses from 
exposure to the usual annoyance of London from innumerable chimney- 
pots emitting a stinking cloud of smoke just behind the back drawing- 
room windows. Or a new street might empty its entire smoke through 


| the medium of a single tall tower resembling one of those medizval 


campapili which are to be seen in Bologna and other Italian cities, 
Not the slightest apprehension of failure need be entertained with the 


| exercise of reasonable architectural and engineering skill. This 


principle might be applied to a whole town as well as to a single row 
of houses, but then it would involve an amount of reconstruction, 
which is at present impracticable. It might, however, be adopted in 
the erection of new towns, or perhaps introduced pari passu with 
extensive alterations and improvements in old ones. There is no 
reason why ordinary sewers should not be made to serve the double 
purpose of carrying off smoke and sewage at the same time, provided 
they were connected here and there with high shafts, rendered power- 
fully exhausting by furnaces. Sewage would be improved for agri- 


' cultural purposes by admixture with soot, which is an excellent 


manure, and the noxious quality of the sewage gases would thus be 
destroyed.” 


From Dr. Todd’s “ Life of St. Patrick,” Dr. Moran’s “ Essay on 
the Origin, Doctrines, and Discipline of the Early Irish Church,” 
and Dr. Gargan’s remarks on Dr. Todd’s work, a very interesting 
article has been compiled on the primitive ecclesiastical history of 
the sister island. This is followed by a paper on “ Female 
Education,” which appears to be in favour of a more solid training 
for girls, and by a review of “ Ecce Homo,” which is very severely 
handled, being denounced as “ inaccurate, superficial, and unsound.” 
The number concludes with the article on Reform to which we have 
already referred. 


The Westminster has for its first paper a discussion on “ Railway 
Reform,” in which the writer brings forward some curious details 
of the exorbitant over-charging and general mismanagement 


_ of railway directors, and urges the State to take the management of 


our iron roads into its own hands, of course giving fair compensa- 
tion to the present shareholders. “The Royal Hospital of 
Bethlehem” is an article on the present and former condition of 
the great lunatic asylum more commonly known as Bedlam, and 
contains some most distressing particulars of the cruelties practised, 
even within the present century, in that institution, as well as in 
other houses of the same kind—cruelties which, happily, are now 
no longer inflicted. In the third-article, entitled “The Situation 
in Austria,” we have a very temperate account of the recent 
advance made by Francis Joseph towards decentralization, 
which the reviewer considers may result in the formation of 
a composite State, reconciling the conflicting principles— 
both very strong at the present day—of Imperialism and 
nationality. ‘The October Diploma, and still more prominently 
the September Manifest,” says the writer, “ have pronounced the 
principle of equal rights for all the nationalities of Austria, When 
the Diet of Hungary shall have decided in what way the nation 
will be willing to forego separatist claims for the sake of forming 
part of a powerful and united constitutional empire, and these 
decisions shall have been laid before the Diets of the other 
countries for ‘ their equally important consideration, the last 
word—the all-embracing, mediating, and conciliating voice— 
remains with the Crown. Francis Joseph has passed through a 
school eminently calculated to develop the intellectual and 
moral qualities of a ruler. Let us hope that the lessons of expe- 
rience have not been lost upon him, and that he will wisely 
use the power which is in his hands.” Some amusing and 
just remarks are contained in the paper on “ French Opinions 
of the English,” wherein the exaggerations of MM. Taine and 
Louis Blanc are sharply criticised ; but we must add that there is 
a good deal in the article with which we cannot e, and that it 
is inspired throughout with a feeling of old Toryish national 
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vaunting and self-worship which we should never have expected to 
find in the pages of the Westmanster. The recent progress of events 
‘n America furnishes matter for an article on “The United States 
Constitution and the Secessionists,” which is signed “J. W. P., 

and speaks in very eulogistical terms of the policy of President 
Johnson. A short essay follows on the writings of Paul Louis 
Courier ; and this is succeeded by a paper on “ Commons round 
London,” in which we are warned to make a stand in time against 


the encroachments which threaten to swallow up all the green | 


laces in the neighbourhood of the metropolis. M. Taine’s writings 
on “The Philosophy of Art,” and the existing state of Italy, form 
the subject of the concluding long review ; and the rest of the 
number, as usual, is occupied by a summary of the literature of 
the preceding quarter under its chief divisions. 


“ Anglicanism and Romanism” is the title of the first article in 
the British Quarterly. It is based on various recent publications 
of Dr. Pusey, Archbishop Manning, Father Newman, and others 
of less note, and is an x wre discussion of the leading questions 


which divide the Roman and English Churches. The length of | 


this essay, which extends to nearly sixty pages, may by some be 
considered objectionable; but it will, no doubt, be generally 
acknowledged that the tone is fair and temperate. ‘ Poetry and 
Politics” is an examination of the verse writings of Praed, Locker, 
Lockhart, Thackeray, &c., written in a genial and apprehensive 
spirit. The paper headed “Bradshaw” is an account of the rail- 
way system of England in its present state, and is full of interest- 
ing facts. “Club Life and Society in London” is a review of 
Mr. Timbs’s last publication, and of Captain Gronow’s four 
volumes of reminiscences, from which a very agreeable collection 
of anecdotes and personalities has been extracted. Peter the 
Great, and the chief events of his reign, are well described in the 
ensuing article ; in “The Reformed Church of France” we have 
another long theological essay ; and a paper on Rinderpest winds 
up the long reviews, and paints a dreary picture of our liability in 
the future to the ravages of the cattle plague. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Letters from Florence on the Religious Reform Movements in Italy. 
By William Talmadge, B.A., Oxon. (Rivingtons.)—We have here a 
reproduction of certain letters that appeared, during last year, in our 
ecclesiastical contemporary, the Guardian. They have been to some 
extent enlarged, and now furnish a very interesting account of the 
present state of religious thought in the Southern Peninsula, and of 
the aspirations of a large number of the Italian clergy and laity 
towards emancipation from the tyranny of the Vatican. Mr. Tal- 
madge warns us against supposing that the Italians, except in very 
rare instances, are desirous of adopting what we understand by Pro- 
testantism. The national temperament and the national traditions 
are equally opposed to their taking such a course. But, at the 
same time, they are heartily disgusted with the inert despotism, 
the medisval superstition, and the anti-national feeling, of the 
Roman Curia; and they desire to establish an Italian Church, 
ruled by its own bishops and archbishops, partaking of the spirit 
of the age, and freed from the domination of the Pope. Such 
a Church might differ in some important respects from what we in 
England consider desirable ; its ceremonials would probably be more 
gorgeous and artistic than the colder tastes of a Northern people would 
approve; and its doctrines might not always accord with our own. 
But it would to a very considerable extent bear affinity with the con- 
stitution of the Anglican Church; and, in the opinion of Mr. Talmadge, 
it is the duty of Church of England men to support the various sects 
which are already organized in Italy with a view to effecting the 
contemplated reform. It appears that subscriptions have been opened 
in England to this end, and Mr. Talmadge discusses how far it is 
expedient, and how far practicable, to institute in Italy itself pro- 
ceedings in aid of the movement inaugurated by certain sections of 
the priests and people. He admits that great caution is necessary, 
but he thinks that much might be done, both by precept and example. 
The longer he remained in Italy, the more convinced he became of 
the strength of the reforming views to which he alludes, and of their 
wide dissemination. The separation of Church and State, and the 
suppression of the religious orders, are measures very generally in- 
sisted on by persons whose Catholicity is beyond dispute. ‘ They do 
not, indeed,” says the writer, “‘ as yet openly promulgate such opinions : 
because they consider them to be too much in advance of the intelli- 
gence and enlightenment of the great bulk of the nation, by whom 
they must first be understood and willingly accepted, before they can 
be either effectually or beneficially carried out. But, in point of fact, 
there is no shrinking, if necessary, on their part, from a complete 
breach with Rome. On the contrary, their chief apprehension is, lest 
Rome should be all along secretly prepared to yield, as soon as ever 
she finds herself fairly driven to extremities. These men, on the other 
hand, earnestly desire that there may be no yielding, no compromise, 
no patching up—that the breach and the separation may be complete 
and final. But then it is essential to bear in mind what, in their 
opinion, the breach and the separation will be between. The separa- 
tion and breach which they are willing to encounter is one, nob between 
Italy and the Catholic Church—of such a schism not a thought is 
entertained ; on the contrary, it is regarded with unfeigned repugnance 
and aversion. But what is desired, or at least what there is no 
hesitation to face, is the complete disseverance and emancipation of 
Italy from the Roman Curia, ‘ between which and the Catholic Chureh,’ 
according to the constant expression of one of them, ‘ it is necessary 
more and more earnestly to distinguish, and insist upon the distinc- 


tion.’ In short, a National Church, liberated alike from the spiritual | 


thraldom of the Papacy and the incubus of the Roman Curia, with a 
Metropolitan of its own, accepted or not, as the case might be, as the 
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Primate of Christendom, but at all events in a position, by” the 


acceptance of adequate reforms both in doctrine and practice, to 
reunite with other branches of the Church Catholic. Such is the 
programme of religious reformation, which the leading lay Catholic 
intelligence of Italy does not hesitate to mark out for itself, in the 
future.’ Mr. Talmadge writes with intelligence and spirit, and his 
volume should be read by all who desire to inform themselves on the 
present state and future development of religion in the kingdom of 
Victor Emmanuel. 

A Short Summary of the Evidences for the Bible. By the Rev. T. 8. 
Ackland, M.A. (Oxford and London: James Parker & Co.)—Alarmed 
at the spread of sceptical principles, resulting from the objections now 
more or less strongly urged against Bible history, Bible science, and 
Bible doctrines, Mr. Ackland has summarized in a little book the chief 
evidences on which orthodox thinkers depend for proving the divine 
authority of the Scriptures. His compilation has been made with a 
special view to encvuntering the criticisms of recent times ; and readers 
who are desirous of a faller exposition are referred to other works of 
a more comprehensive character. We cannot admire the spirit in 
which Mr. Ackland writes. It is that of an exceedingly High Church- 
man. He tells us, in his introduction, that the Church and the Bible 
‘‘ may not be separated,” adding :—“ Deprived of the Bible, the Church 
has neither chart nor guide. Apart from the Charch, the Bible, little 
as men in the present day may be disposed to admit it, would 
be a dead letter..... However men may deny the authority of the 
Church, that authority is (perhaps unconsciously) recognised by every 
one who receives the Bible asthe Word of God; and the sophistries of 
‘ Essays and Reviews, and the pseudo.criticisms of the ex-Bishop of 
Natal, are not without their use, for they are in fact the reductio ad 
absurdum of the famous axiom that ‘ the Bible alone is the religion of 
Protestants.’ They are the legitimate development of that principle.” 
This is rather strange language from a Protestant minister, “ Incum- 
bent of Pollington-cum-Balne, Yorkshire”! Such a doctrine is 
obviously nothing more than a feeble and shabby travestie of the main 
assumption of the Papacy, and leaves Protestantism no distinctive 
ground whatever. What are we to think of such a claim on behalf 
of a Church, the voice of which, according to Mr. Ackland himself, is 
‘‘weakened by her internal divisions,” and “ weil-nigh drowned by 
the discordant din of the sects by which she ‘s surrounded” ? When 
we find a gentleman asserting so much on behalf of a Church in which 
he happens to have a worldly interest, and defending the Bible 
avowedly on the ground that the fate of it and of that very Church are 
indissolubly bound together, we must be excused if we cannot resist a 
suspicion that his motives are not simply zeul for the promotion of 
godliness. 

The True Theory of the Greek Negative Mj. By Gavin Hamilton. 
(Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.)— 
Mr. Gavin Hamilton is always worth hearing. Some time ago we 
noticed his theory of the Latin Subjunctive. We have now before us 
an essay on the Greek Negative My. It is sufficiently known to 
scholars that the precise nature of this particle is one of the most 
difficult questions of Greek Grammar. Mr. Hamilton has, it seems 
to us, shown conclusively that the current theories are untenable; 
that which he proposes deserves a careful examination. He argues 
that the use of the particle as a prohibitive is the key to its use asa 
negative; and by this very simple, common-sense hypothesis, he 
explains passages which are unintelligible by any legitimate application 
of the subtleties of German grammarians. 


The Battle of the Two Philosophies. By an Inquirer. (Longmans 
& Co.)—Sir William Hamilton certainly does not want for defenders 
against the attack of Mr. Mill. Most of the comments on the living 
philosopher’s work which we have seen take the side of the dead 
philosopher, and a good deal of heat has been evinced in supporting 
the great Scotchman’s views of free will in opposition to the meces- 
sitarian theories of the new member for Westminster. In the work 
before us, Mr. Mill is once more sharply taken to task for the chief 
positions advanced in his “ Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s 
Philosophy.” The writer is a strong Hamiltonian, and appears to be 
well acquainted with the problems which he discusses. As on pre- 
vious occasions, we must decline again entering on this thorny ground, 
having already expressed our views on the subjects in dispute; but 
we may add that the “ Inquirer,” though subtle, is at least not 
verbose, for he says all he has to say in eighty-eight pages. 


On the Choice of Books. The Inaugural Address of Thomas Carlyle, 
Lord Rector of the University of Edinburgh. (J. C. Hotten.)—Mr. 
Hotten has reprinted in a small volume, elegantly produced, the 
strange, eloquent, wild, thoughtful oration which Mr. Carlyle lately 
delivered at Edinburgh. This is preceeded by some preliminary remarks 
and a memoir of the author, from which we gather some interesting 
personal anecdotes: as, that he is fond of walking out at midnight, 
armed with a knotted stick to warn off garotters; that he grooms his 
own horse, “ keeping it in a stable on an odd piece of waste ground 
among donkeys, cows, and geese, from the crazy gateway of which he 
issues forth, always unattended, sitting erect in the saddle, like 
skeleton guardsman ;” that he is very kind to the little children in the 
neighbourhood of his Chelsea home, often giving them large quantities 
of sweetmeats ; and thai he is a grim foe to organ-grinders, and greatly 
vexed at the noises of a neighbour’s fowls. The volume, moreover, 
contains two hastily-sketched portraits of Carlyle—one from an outline 
made by D'Orsay in 1837, the other from a recent drawing by ® 
friend ; also a representation of No. 7, Great Cheyne-row, Chelsea, the 
residence of Mr. Carlyle since 1834. The earlier portrait looks like @ 
clergyman in a surplice ; the later like a Viking in modern broadcloth. 

Lord Palmerston. By R. H. (Triibner & Co.) —The pamphlet 
bearing this title is a reprint from the January number of the West- 
minster Review. We noticed the essay favourably at the time of its 


| appearance in that journal, and need now do nothing more than repeat 


that it is distinguished by originality of thought, terseness of expres- 
sion, and a praiseworthy sobriety of judgment, not always observable 


so soon after the decease of an eminent and an unusually popular 
statesman. 
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We have also received An Indew to the Pedigrees contained in 
the Printed Heralds’ Visitations, &¥c., by George W. Marshall, of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law (Hardwicke) ;—Ecclesiastical 
Year Book for 1865 (Rivingtons) ;—Chronological and Genealogical 
Tables illustrative of English History, by John Charles Curtis, B A. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.), second edition ;—No. XLII., New Series, 
of the Autographic Mirror (Ive), containing a reproduction of the 
celebrated sketch by Thackeray of the contributors to Fraser's 
Magazine—including himself—as they sat and caroused more than 
thirty years ago;—and Part II., No. 5, of the Sessional Papers, 
1865-6, of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


ENGLisu paper manufacturers have very recently been favoured with 
large orders from America. The American Literary Gazette says :—* It 
is reported that Messrs. Harper Brothers have ordered a whole ship- 
load of white paper from Belgium. Ticknor and Fields, of Boston, 
have ordered 5,000 reams in London. It has been estimated that at 
present prices good book and news paper can be delivered in New 
York, all duties and expenses included, at three-quarters the price of 
American paper of the same grade, Another estimate makes the 
difference in favour of foreign paper 10 per cent., instead of 25 per 
cent. It is certainly demonstrated that paper can be imported at 
cheaper rates than our papermakers are demanding. Mr. Bennett, of 
the New York Herald, told us that he was importing good news paper 


at 15 cents per pound, whereas the American papermakers were | 


charging 20 cents for the same quality.” Just at present, a fierce 
controversy is going on in the American literary journals between 
those who would impose a heavy duty on all book and paper importa- 
tions, and those who desire books and paper at the cheapest possible 
prices, whether of foreign or home make, 

According to a paragraph that has appeared in the Evénement, M. 
Renan left Europe in November, 1864, for Alexandria, after visiting 
Egypt; he afterwards went to Beyrout and Damascus, where Abd-el- 
Kader received him hospitably. M. Renan, who speaks Arabic, was 
conversing with the Emir on the past and the present. “ Let us sneak 
of you,” said Abd-el-Kader, “and of your ‘ Life of Jesus.” You 
have read it, then?” said M. Rénan with surprise. The Emir sent for 
the volame, and, opening it, said:—* See! not only have I read it, 
but I have annotated it.” The “ Life of Jesus” annotated by Abd- 
el-Kader (continues the Evénement) is certainly a curious work, and, 
what is still more strange, the Emir thinks of publishing it! 

At the present moment, authorship seems to be the fashionable 
pastime at the courts of Europe. It is tolerably well known that our 
Queen bas been for some time engaged upon a series of compositions 
—of the essay form, we believe—which are to be published, or at least 
privately printed, when her Majesty shall deem them sufficiently 
complete. The Crown Prince of Prussia is engaged upon a history of 
the Electoral Princes of Brandenburg. The ex-King of Greece (Otho, 
of Bavaria) is translating the Iliad of Homer; and his father, 
Louis, ex-King of Bavaria, is at Nice, giving the last touches to a new 
volume of poems. King John, of Saxony, has just issued the third 
and lust volume of Dante’s “ Divina Commedia,” translated by himself 
into German. The literary labours of the Emperor and Empress of 
the French have been subjects for conversation and criticism for a 
long time ; and only a week ago we mentioned the fact that Omar 
Pacha is busy writing a “ Life of Alexander the Great.” 

One of the “‘ mysteries” of the publishers’ craft is styled in Pater- 
noster-row ‘‘ subscribing,” viz., the offering a new book or new edition 
to the trade, previous to publication. This is the first criticism passed 
upon all literary productions, and is to the publisher interested in the 
sale of the work what the review or criticism of the literary journal 
is to the author anxious about his fame and literary character. 
During the past week, an extraordinary “ subscription” has attended 


the first volume of dition of a ula list’ ks. Of | 
sraddon'a Lady Audiey’s Secret,” complete for 2s., no less | Short Life of William Wilberforce,” by the Bishop of Oxford ; “ Memoir 


Mies Braddon’s “ Lady Audiey’s Secret,” complete for 2s., no less 
than 19,000 copies were taken up by the trade. 

We are now promised a real Child’s Magazine, one that shall enlist 
javenile sympathies, and have a genuine interest for youth. The title 
18 to be Aunt Judy’s Magazine, and the homely name of the old lady is a 
capital earnest that Mrs. Alfred Gatty (one of our most delightful 
writers for children) will aim at the understandings of boys and girls, 
and not above or below them. We believe Mrs. Gatty’s daughters 
will contribute illustrations, and several ladies and gentlemen, very 
well known as among our most successful writers for the young, have 
promised to contribute. Messrs. Bett & Datpy will issue this new 
Magazine, and the price is to be sixpence. 

A few days since, some very interesting unpublished letters of Lord 
Byron were sold at one of the London auction-rooms. A document, 
described in the catalogue as containing “ interesting details and 
reflections,” gives a curious picture of one of Byron’s many courtships. 
i I was determined to be valiant,” says the writer to Mr. Hodgson, 

and converse with sa ng-froid ; but, instead, I forgot my valour and 
my nonchalance, and never opened my lips even to langh, far less to 
Bpeak, and the lady was almost as absurd as myself.” In another he 
gives a description of Falmouth :—“ The town contains many Quakers 
and salt-fish. The women—blessed be the corporation therefor !—are 
flogged at the cart’s tail when they pick and steal.” The letter closes 
with the following characteristic sentence :—“ I leave England without 
on I Shall return to it without pleasure. I am like Adam, the 

rst convict sentenced to transportation ; but I have no Eve, and have 
ry no apple but what was sourasacrab.” One dated October 
d a 1811, signed B., has this remark :—“ I am like the Evangelical 
aa of the wind, which goeth (bloweth) where it listeth, but no 
xs nows ,whence it cometh or when it returneth. Not having 
1@ fear of Phoebus before mine eyes, I shall send you a parcel on for 
Boras Gaal of Hafiz.’ Another has this strange scrap about 
. aaa ill you tell Drary - +... I have a treasure for him— 
Mehed 4 set of original Burns’s letters, never published or to be pub- 
» lor they are full of fearful oaths and the most nauseous songs, 


all humorous, but coarse. . . . . However, they are curiosities, and 
show him quite in a new point of view. .... The mixture, or rather 
contrast, of tenderness, delicacy, obscenity, and coarseness, in the same 
mind, is wonderful.” 

The fourth number of the “ Irish Literary Inquirer, or Notes on 
Authors, Books, and Printing in Ireland, Biographical and Biblio- 
graphical,” by John Power, has just appeared. To students and 
collectors interested in Irish history, it must be of considerable value. 
The present number has articles on “Printing and Printers in 
Ireland,” “Books privately Printed in Ireland,” ‘“ Early Irish 
Periodicals,” “The Irish Monthly Mercury, 1645” (this Mr. Power 
promises to reprint in facsimile, same type and size as the original), 
‘Trish Literary Periodicals from 1736 to 1865.” 

From the second edition of “Les Portraits Parisiens,”’ now in 
preparation by Dentu of Paris, the police authorities have ordered the 
portrait of Antigone—in reality, a likeness of Mdile. Davergier—to be 
omitted. The author, Le Marquis de Villemer (Charles Yriarte) has 
drawn upon himself the displeasure of the Government for other 
satirical attacks. 

Concerning Chinese journalism we have met with some curious 
particulars. It is believed that there was a Peking Gazette long before 
the London Gazette. Both are edited officially, and contain only official 
announcements, Of the Peking paper, five different editions are 
printed, by five different publishers, who send copies round to the 
houses of their subscribers by messengers of their own. These pub- 
lishers also supply copies on hire, precisely as in London, which are 
fetched away by their messengers, and are to be had next day ata 
lower price. There is, moreover, a manuscript edition, which iscireu- 
lated every evening at six o'clock, and contains the same or nearly the 
same news as will appear in print the next morning. There has just 
been commenced here in London a broad-sheet in Chinese, entitled, 
“ The Flying Dragon Reporter, for China, Japan, and the East,” with 
a distribution guaranteed to the extent of 60,000 copies yearly in 
Peking, Nanking, Shanghai, Hong-Kong, Yokohama, Nangasaki, 
Saigon, Melbourne, San Francisco, &c. It is edited by Professor 
Summer, and appears monthly. 

A large number of unpublished letters, in the autograph of Mrs, 
Siddons, have recently been sold. They were addressed to the 
Viscountess Perceval and Mrs. Soame, and range over a period of 


| ten years during the time of her greatest professional success. Many 


curious particulars respecting herself and her theatrical exertions are 
given in these letters. In that addressed to the Vicountess, and dated 
August 15, 1786, occurs the following interesting passage :—“I will 
proceed to tell you that the labours of this summer have attained 
for me a little comfortable independence, and that, if it should please 
God in His wisdom to afflict me with disease, it has pleased Him, in 
His infinite goodness and mercy, to bestow on me the comforts, 
though not the superfluities, of life. My dear friend, when I came to 
London my utmost ambition was to be worth £10,000, and I have 
now got it; and yet I dare swear there are many who can give proof 
that I am worth £40,000..... I know that I have enough, and 
I don’t care how much more I get. So much for your humble servant.” 

Messrs. Loneman & Co. will publish, during the present month, the 
first volume of a new edition of M‘Culloch’s “ Geographical Dictionary,” 
carefully re-edited by Frederick Martin; a volume of “ Essays” by 
various authors, edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley; ‘‘ The Church and 
the World;” “The Harmonies of Nature and Unity of Creation,” by 
Dr. George Hartwig ; the fourth volume of D’ Aubigné’s “ History of 
the Reformation in the Time of Calvin ;” “ Free Thoughts on Many 


| Subjects,” by a Manchester Man, reprinted from Fraser's Magazine ; 


Protessor Max Miiller’s “ Sanskrit Grammar ;” and the Rev. W. L. 
Blackley and Dr. Friedlander’s “ German-English Dictionary.” 

Mr. Murray’s Quarterly List of Forthcoming Works includes 
‘“‘ King George III.’s Correspondence with Lord North,” edited by 
Mr. Donne; * The Correspondence of the late Earl Grey with King 
William IV. and with Sir Herbert Taylor,” edited by the present Earl 
Grey; ‘Memorials of Westminster Abbey,” by Dean Stanley; “A 


_ of Sir Charles Barry,” by his son, Alfred Barry, D.D.; the third 


volume of Professor Robertson’s ‘‘ History of the Christian Church” 
(a.p, 1122 to 1304) ; “Studies of the Music of Many Nations,” by 
Henry F. Chorley; the third volume of Messrs: Crowe and Caval- 
caselle’s “History of Painting in Italy;” and Messrs. Tom Taylor 
aud C. W. Franks’ “ Catalogue of the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds.” 

Messrs. Macm1ttan & Co. will issue in a few days an important work 
by Mr. Baker, the African explorer, called “ The Albert Nyanza, Great 
Basin of the Nile, and Nile Sources ;” ‘* Dramatic Studies,’’ by Augusta 
Webster; ‘“‘ Dake Ernest, and other Poems,” by Rosamond Hervey ; 
and Sir John Herschel’s “ Translation of Homer’s Iliad.” 

Messrs. Tripner & Co. announce as on the eve of publication 
‘Venetian Life,’ by W. D. Howell, U.S. Consul; “ The Last Day of 

tajah Ramhohun Roy,” by Mary Carpenter; and “ A Dictionary of 
the Hawaiian Language,” by Larrin Andrews. They have nearly 
ready a new edition of Dr. Morrison’s “ Chinese Dictionary.” 

Mesers. Rivinetons have nearly ready the first part of the Rev. 
J. H. Blant’s “ Annotated Book of Common Prayer ;” “ The Liturgy, 
and the Manner of Reading it,” by the Rev. G. F.. Goddard ; the con- 
cluding volume of Dean Alford’s ‘“‘New Testament for English 
Readers ;’’ Archdeacon Wordsworth’s “*‘ Two Books of Samuel,” being 
Part LV. of his Annotated Bible ; and the new volume of the “ Annual 
Register.” 

Messrs. Hourston & Wricurt will publish, about the 15th of May, 
the first part of “Gems of Sacred Art Illuminated,” in enamelled 
wrapper. 

Messrs. Routtepce & Sons will publish, this month, a volume 
entitled “The Last Hours of Eminent Persons.” 





Errata.—In the second notice of Dean Stanley’s “ Lectures on the 
History of the Jewish Church,” last week, p. 427, col. 2, line 46, for 
‘an image (templum) supposed to a household genius,” read “#n 
image (teraphim) supposed,” &c. Same col., line 60, for “ Terah” 
read “* Zerah.” 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
THE WEEK. 





Abel Drake’s Wife, by John Saunders, New edit. 
ap., 2s. 61, 

Ackland (T. 8.), Summary of the Evidences of the 
Bible. 18mo., 3s. : 
André (C.) and Tourrier (J.), Choix des Choix. 
Feap., 5s. 6d. 
Balfour (J. H.), The Plants of the Bible. New edit. 

Feap., 3s. 6d. = 
Bosanquet (8S. R.), The Bible Vindicated, 18mo., 


1s. 6d. 

Bullock (W. H.), Across Mexico in 1864-5. Cr. 8vo., 
10s. 6d. 

Candlish (R. 8.), The First Epistle of John Expounded. 


8yvo., 12s. . 

Country Scenes, by Mrs. H. Myrtle. New edit. 
Feap., 2s. 

Crowe (J. A.) and Cavalcaselle (G. B.), New History 
of Painting in Italy, Vol. III. 8vo., 21s. 

Daniell (T. J.), Lays of the English Cavaliers, Cr. 
4to., 6s. 

De Quincey (T.), Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Doolittle (J.), Social Life of thé Chinese. 2nd edit. 
2vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 4s. 

Du Gue (B.), Pronouncing French Dictionary. New 
edit. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 

Easy Rhymes for Young Children. New edit. 
18mo., ls. 

End (The) of all Thivgs. 2nd series. Feap., 5s. 

Essays on the Irish Church, by Clergymen of the 
Church of Ireland. 8vo., 10s. 

Footsteps Behind Him, by W. J. Stewart. New edit. 
Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Garibaldi at Home, by Sir C. R. McGrigor. 8vo., 
15s. 

Gilpin (S.), Songs and Ballads of Cumberland. 


cap., 73. 
Glassford (J.), Lyrical Compositions from the Italian 
Poets. Feap., 5s. 
Godfray (A.), Treatise on Astronomy. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 
Griffin (J. J.), The Chemical Testing of Wines. Cr. 
8vo., 5s. 
Headland (E.) and Swete (G. B.), Epistles to the 
Thessalonians and Galatians. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Houston (J.), Laws of Stoppage in Transitu. 8vo., 
10s. 6d. 
Janet (P.), The Materialism of the Present Day. 
Feap., 38. 
Kitto (Rev. J.), Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 
Vol. IIT. Royal 8vo., 20s. 
Lady Audley’s Secret. New edit. Feap., 2s. 
Lady’s Mile (The), by Author of “ Lady Audley’s 
Secret.” 3vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 
meses <4), The United States during the War. 8vo., 
s. 6d. 


Little Poems for Little Readers. Newedit, 18mo., 
8 


Lizzie Lorton, of Grayrigg, by C. L. Linton. 3 vols. 
Cr. 8vo., £1 11s, 6d. 
Macmillan’s Magazine, Vol. XIII. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Matheson (D.), Narrative of a Mission to China. 
Feap., 2s. 
Millicent Legh, by Emma Marshall. Feap., 5s, 
meen IR. W.), The Dean’s English. 5th edit. Feap., 
8. 6d. 
Plain John Orpington, by the author of ‘‘ Lord Lynn’s 
Wife.” 3 Vols, Or, 8vo., £21 11s. 6d. ‘ 
Reanieg the Gauntlet, by E. Yates. New edit. Cr. 
vo., 6s. 
Shakespeare, Edited by W. G. Clark and W. A. Wright. 
Vol. VIII. 8vo., 10s, 6d. 
Bilas the Conjuror, by J. Greenwood. 8vo., 5s. 
Stacke (H.), History of the American War. Feap., 
1s. 6d.: Library edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Stevenson (Rev. W. F.), Praying and Working. New 
edit. 18mo., 2s, 
Three Hundred a Year, by Hon, Mrs, Chetwynd, 
2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 
Transactions of the Ethnological Society of London. 
New series. Vol. IV. S8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Trench (Archbishop), Notes on the Miracles. New 
edit. S8vo., 128. 
Wood (Rev. J. G.), Natural History. New edit, 
Feap., 6s. 
Wordswerth (C.), Poems for the Young. New edit. 
Royal 1¢mo , *s, 6d. 
Yankee Drolleries, Edited by G. A, Sala. Feap. 
3s. 6d. 


THE LONDON REVIEW 
POLITICS, SOCIETY, sIvER ATURE, ART, AND 
SCIENCE, 


Published every Saturday. 32 pages. 
Price Fourpence. 





Contsnts oF No, 302, Aprit 14, 1866 ;— 
Review OF Pourrics. 
The Irish Church.—The German Quarrel.—Th 
Decline of the Rinderpest. — The Nee National 
Gallery.—An Irish Anti-Puseyite Riot.— Parlia- 
mentary Speaking.—The late Mr. Keble.— Policemen 
in Plain Clothes.—The Education of Women.— 
Apologies.—Our University Letter. 
Tur “Loypon Revirw” Iaise Cuv 
sion.—No, XV, a ae 
Finz Arts :— 


The National Portrait Exhibition. — The Royal 
Academy Exhibition. — Music, — ot 
ara usic.— The London 


ScrENnczE. 
Rzrvizws or Booxs:— 


A Modern History of Persia. — Dp 8 ? 
Lectures on the Jewish Church.—Haydée-—The Wa 
in New Zealand.—A Life of Adventure.— The 
Ecientific Periodicals.—Short Notices, , 
Literary Gossip. 
List of New Publications for the Week. 





Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC 
SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, 














SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
£. 


s. d, 
Four Lines and under ....... avevediae savsceictn “eo ie 
kak NT BAI Gi ieic ce stnscscensvicnstsczccsese 00 6 
Ete CI sa idiieticceescceciaceiesinngiedestescess $3830 
TRO -aivictennrtsnnbbedhiaens cess aasbinimarebtabeiaens 8 8 0 


Public Companies’ Advertisements 8d. per Line. 


Advertisements should be addressed, ‘‘ Advertising 


Manager,” 11, Southampton-street, Strand. 








NTS. 





ADVERTISEME 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION : instituted 1814:  incor- 


porated by Royal Charter, 1842. Under the immediate 
protection of 


Her Most Excellent Majesty The QUEEN. 
Prestipent—Sir FRANCIS GRANT, P.R.A. 
The FIFTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL 


will take place in Freemason’s-hall, on Saturday, 
May 12. 


A. H. LAYARD, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 


Tickets, including wines, one guinea each; to be 


had of the Stewards, and the Assistant Secretary. 


HENRY WYNDHAM PHILLIPS, Hon. Sec, 
FREDERIC W. MAYNARD, Assistant Sec. 


No. 24, Old Bond-street, W. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY’S 
GARDENS, REGENT'S-PARK. 
EXHIBITIONS of PLANTS, FLOWERS, and 
FRUIT—Wednesdays, May 9th, June6th, and July 4th. 
SATURDAY NEXT, April 28th, is the LAST DAY 
for the 4s. Tickets, and the Fellows’ Privilege Packets 
of 30 for £5 53. Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens 





only. 


N R. WOODIN’S MORNING 
PERFORMANCE, Saturday, April 21st, at 3. 








N R. W. S. WOODIN’S BADEN- 

BADEN and UP IN THE ATR, an entirely 
new entertainment, by T. W. Roberteon, (Author of 
** Society’’), TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 
8 <r Saturday); Saturday mornings at 3. POLY- 
GRAPHIC HALL, Charing-cross, Luxurious spring 
sofa stalls, 5s.; baleony stalls, 3s,; area, 2s, ; ampki- 
oe ls. Stalls may be secured at the Hall from 

to 5. 


N M.A. WRANGLER, late Fellow 


and University Examiner, wiil be glad to accept 
a Tutorship or Professorship. The highest testimonia's 
as to character, ability and experience in the instruc- 
tion and management of Pupils.—Address, M.A., 
Upranps, Exeter. 


NO ARTISTS.—A young Gentleman 

L. requires a few first-lessons in water-colour 
painting. Address, with terms, ‘‘A'pha,” 74, Arlington- 
street, Mornington-cre:cent, N.W. 











ARRETT & CO., 9, Spring Gardens, 

Charing Cross, and 75, Old Broad-street, City 

have Debentures secured on a First-class Line, for sale, 

~ pay nine per cent, Shares, Stocks, &c., Bought and 
old, 








O CAPITALISTS. — Miscellaneous 
Share Exchange, 
Lowpow Orricrs—31, Regent-street, 8.W. 
MancuEstE® Orrices— Royal Insurance Buildings, 
Established 1854, 


HANNAM’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR for the 
current Month will be sent post free on application 
from either of the above Offices. It contains about 
two hundred distinct classes of Shares, many of them 
very great bargains, unattainable through any other 
channel; dividends may be safely secured varying 
from 8 to 20 per cent. Address Messrs, W. "Hanwaw 
& Co., Sharebrokers and Dealers, as above, 








O LEARNED SOCIETIES 

ARCHITECTS, and ANTIQUARIES,—Meserg 
Cox & Wyman having had great experience in the 
production of every variety of Work relating to 
Archeology, Architecture, and the Fine Arts, their 
Establishment affords special facilities for the execution 
of this ciaes of PRINTING, in the best style with 
romptitude, and at moderate prices — COX & 
VYMAN, Fine-Art and Classical Printers, 74-75 
Great Queen-sitreet, London, W.C, - _ 


£250,000 have been paid as 
COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £50 000. 
Annual Income, £85,000. 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6. 5s. secures £1,000 
in case of Death, or £6 per week while laid 
up by Injury. 
For Particulars apply to the Local Agents, at the 
Railway Stations, and 


Offices—64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent Street. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURA NCE 


SOCIETY.— Extension to Foundation Sch 
—24, Suffolk-street, Pall-mal! E wtp = — chools, 


CHARLES McCABE, Secretary, 











OME AND COLONIAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited). 


FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE. 
Chief Offices—17, Leadenhall-street, London, E.0, 
Directors. 


W. Patrick Adam, Esq., | James Lyall, Esq. 
.P. T. W. L, Mackean, Esq. 
*James Anderson, Esq. | James McMaster, Esq. 
Wm. Frederick Baring, | Brinsley de C. Nixon, 
Keq. Esq. 
Stephen Busk, Esq. Augustus H. Novelli, Esq. 
Alexander Fraser, Esq. | Felx Prior, Esq. 
Lewis Fraser, Esq. John Swindell, Esq. 
*Duncan James Kay, | Henry Thurburn, Esq. 
Erq. "James Wyllie, Esq. 
* Directors of the Marine Department only, 


Fire Premiums to 3lst December, 

1865, including £3,012. 7s. 1d. paid for 

BUREDMOCOD. ... 000000. secrcecdsncsecseseosvecssces £27,748 17 0 
Life Premiums to ditto, including 

£364. Os. 10d. paid for re-assurances... 1,510 16 7 
Fire losses—net— to ditto.............. 10,275 6 2 


The fire losses bear an unusually small proportion 
to premiums, and no claim has yet arisen in the Life 
department. 

The net revenue, Fire, Life, and Marine, in the year 
ending 3lst December, 1865, was £215,308. 12s. 2d. 

The balance-sheet exhibits a sum of £110,758. 0s. 10d. 
to the credit of the general account, in addition to the 
paid up and iavested capital of £100,000. 

THOMAS MILLER, Manager, 
Fire and Life Departments. 








INDIA AND THE COLONIES. 


HE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, with which the 
COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY is now 
amalgamated, affords the greatest facilities for effect- 
ing Assurances on the Lives of Persons proceeding 
Abroad. 
Local Boards and Agencies in each Colony, where 
Premiums are received and Claims settled. ' 
Moderate Premiums at rates suited to each climate. 
Immediate Reduction to Home Rates on return to 
Europe, or other temperate climate. — 
Loans advanced to Civilians and Military Officers. 
Profits divided every five years. 
Annual Income of the Company upwards of £650,000 
sterling. Invested Capital and Accumulations upwards 


of £3,500,000. fi 
WILL, THOS. THOMSON, 
Manager and Actuary. 


H. Jones Williams, General Secretary for England, 
82, King William-street, London, E.C. 
8. R. Fergusson, Res. Sec., West-end Office (formerly 
Colonial Life Office), 3, Pall-mall East, 8.W. 
EpINBURGE...... 3 and 5, George-street (Head Office). 





DGRAEE oi nsec... 66, Upper Sackville-street. 
HERCULES INSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 


FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE. 

Curer Orricz.—25, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
THE OLDEST NON-TARIFF FIRE OFFICE. 
Special advantages in the Life Department. 
For full particulars, see general Prospectus. 

SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, 
Manager and Secretary. 





~ OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
48, St. James’s-street, and 27, Cannon-street, London. 
TRUSTEES, 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
The Income of the Company from all sources 18 

£100,000, 


The amount assured in 1862 was...... £151,065 
Ditto = in 1863 45 s+00 194,152 
Ditto an im 1864 4, serves 266,450 
Ditto i in 1865 9 se. 290,920 


To ample security the Office adds the advantage of 
moderate rates. 
The bonuses amount in some cases to four-fifths of 
the premiums paid. 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON. 
Established December, 1835. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDI- 
VIDUAL LIABILITY. 
CHAIRMAN. 

SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Es@. 
Dervuty-CHAIRMAN. 

ROBERT INGHAM, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 


Numter of Policies issued to 20th Nov. 
last. _ ete oes sie , 28,243 
Gross AnnualIncome ... sai £396,075 
Accumulated Capital £2,530, él 
| Claims paid bbe a 2 oe £1,700 
Profits distributed a mss £1,227, 


| the premiums range from 12 to 99 per cent. I 
| are also given of premiums that have become © 


Next division of Profits will be made up to the aon 
Nov., 1867. Assurances effected piior to that date w 
participate. : 

The Prospectus, with the last Report of the Direc- 
tors, and illustrations of the profits of the five years 


| ending 20th November, 1862, may be had on »pplica- 


tion, by which it will be seen tnat the reductions on 
nstances 


xtinct, 
and avnuities granted in addition. Also examples 9 
the bonuses that have been added to the sums asoUF ; 
Members whose premiums fall DUE on the ID 
APRIL are reminded that the same must be PA 
within thirty days from that date. 
GEORGE MORRIS, Secretary- 
March 19, 1866, 
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